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The GIST of IT— 


. a 
ss RURN it,” saidConan Doyle after a visit 


to Sing Sing. Page 297. 


HE South’s new spirit about the Negro — 
is not new at all, but a return to older © 


and gentler days and ways. Page 295. 


PREVENTIVE health work has crystal- 
~ lized in one big campaign after another 


for ten years past. Now the movement for — 


mental hygiene—to conserve the nation’s 


brain power—has held its first meeting 


on a national basis and blocked out the 
work ahead. A sound mind in a sound 
body for all of us is the ideal. Page 299. 


PORTLAND has taken up with a vim the 

“1915” idea that failed in Boston, An 
Oregon state conference of charities is one 
of the first fruits. Page 298. 


SETTLEMENT workers in conference re- 

affirmed the interpretive function of the 
settlement and turned their social micro- 
scopes on the work of their own governing 
boards. Page 296. 


NEW YORK state has put into operation 
an extensive code of regulations for 
canning camps. Page 297. 


[MMIGRANT workers in a New York 
white goods shop have been given di- 
rlomas for learning English in a factory 
school run by the Board of Education. Page 
295. 
EXHIBITS of the results of alcohol on 
the human mind and body have proved 
effective propaganda in driving home the 
character of John Barleycorn to all sor?s 
and conditions of men. Page 306. 


(CO-OPERATION in marketing and in 

securing rural credits may be ranked 
now as a national movement. Widely as 
some of the co-operators differ on methods, 
the recent conference in Chicago showed 
that they have enough in common to form 
a federation. Page 307. 


FOR three score years and fifteen the 

Union Bethel has served the people of 
Cincinnati, turning its experienced hand to 
meet the new needs of new times. Page 308. 


JH{OME-WORK and cannery conditions 

were vigorously scored in last week’s 
hearings before the Industrial Relations 
Commission. Page 303. 


CLOSING the present discussion of Dr. 
Williams’ article on Temperance Edu- 
cation in Public Schools. Page 309. 


MR. LAIDLER’S interpretation of the 
closed shop and the boycott in the 
light of recent decisions. Page 304. 


THE Binet test applied to 118 consecutive 

adimissions to the Geneva Training 
School for Girls, showed that all but six 
were backward—105 of them three years or 
more. Page 302. 


OVER $50,000 was raised during Chicago’s 

baby week by publicity schemes—ad- 
vertising, articles, posters, lectures, movies 
and sermons. Page 296. 
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SHOP 


IRST GRADUATES OF A 
{4 SCHOOL 


IN THIS WEEK of commencement 
exercises no diplomas have been award- 
ed of more significance than thirty-five 
“certificates of literacy” tied with red, 
white and blue ribbon presented to the 
eraduates of the first school for immi- 
grants conducted in a factory in New 


York, possibly in the world, under the 


auspices of a Board of Education. 

They were a strange little graduat- 
ing class, these operators of the D. E. 
Sicher & Co. muslin underwear factory 
as they sat on the platform of the recre- 
ation room in the Sicher factory on 
June 5. They ranged from 16 years 
of age to 38. And twenty weeks ago 
none could read, write or speak English. 

“We thank you,’ said Rebecca 
Meyer when she spoke her “greeting,” 
to the relatives, friends and notable 
guests who had assembled, “we thank 
you for giving us teachers, for giving 
us a bigger view of life, an understand- 
ing of our materials and machines— 
we thank you in the language you have 
taught us.” -~ 

The idea of the factory school origi- 
nated with Dudley E. Sicher, senior 
member of the largest muslin under- 
wear firm~in the world. Two years 
ago he allowed a few workers time 
off with pay to attend certain classes at 
public school No. 4 in charge of Lizzie 
FE. Rector. The improvement in the work 
of these girls caused Mr. Sicher to re- 
quest the Board of Education for a 
teacher to instruct employes in his fac- 
tory. Last October Florence Meyers, 
an experienced teacher, was assigned 
to the work by the board, under direc- 
tion of Miss Rector. 

Classes were held in the recreation 
room of the factory from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
each girl receiving three-quarters of an 
hour instruction every day. The classes 
were not compulsory, but if a girl elect- 
ed to join she was paid for the time in 
school pro rata her average earnings. 

The practical nature of the instruc- 
tion was demonstrated at the gradua- 
tion exercises where five girls described 
The Evolution of an Undergarment; 
three told How to Get and Hold a Posi- 
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tion; the whole class went through exer- 
cises in physical training, and Antonetto 
Fiore multiplied and added sums on a 
big card-board “work report.” 

The Sicher school is to be distin- 
guished from the continuation class es- 
tablished in many cities and in two de- 
partment stores in New York city to 
continue the work of the public school 
and from the vocational school which 
is chiefly concerned with trade instruc- 
tion. It does, however, come under the 
head of industrial education. As 
William H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
New York schools, said in his address 
at the graduation, instruction in the 
English language is industrial education 


since “without English the morals, 
limbs and life of the factory worker are 
in danger.” 


Mr. Sicher claims, since the introduc- 
tion of the school, a decrease of 10 per 
cent in illiteracy among the foreign 
workers of his factory and a gain of 
from 20 to 70 per cent in efficiency 
among the girls who have received 
training. 

A chart has been tabulated showing 
that the earnings of 10 girls who attend- 
ed the school regularly 16 weeks rose 
from an average of 19.5 cents an hour 
to 22.2 cents an hour while the earnings 
of 10 girls who did not attend school 
remained practically the same. 


THE SPINGARN MEDAL 


To be awarded to the colored person 
who has rendered the most distinguished 
service to the human race the past year. 
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HE SOUTH DIVIDED ON THE 
BLACK MAN'S CASE 


PERHAPS A BIT self-consciously, 
as though not wholly sure of its wel- 
come, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People held its 
sixth annual conference recently in Bal- 
timore. 

Partly from accident and partly, no 
doubt, because the conference was held 
in a southern city, the discussion was 
largely on the southern attitude toward 
the Negro. There were several south- 
ern white speakers on the program and 
they were quite as insistent upon justice 
and fair-dealing for the black man and 
as pronounced in their opposition to 
“Negro-baiting” as those who came from 
other parts of the country. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, president of 
the New York Evening Post, made per- 
haps the most valuable contribution fo 
the conference in an address entitled, 
satirically, Some Traitors to the South, 
in which he pointed out that the move- 
ment for equal opportunities for the 
black man had now enlisted some of the 
more courageous spirits of the South 
as well as of the North. He quoted 
from living men and women and from 
leading southern newspapers to prove 
his contention that the South was no 
longer “solid” and unanimous regarding 
its treatment of the Negro. This ad- 
dress is being widely quoted through the 
South and has drawn considerable edi- 
torial attention from the southern press. 

Adalene Moffat, formerly of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and now a well-known so- 
cial worker in Boston, speaking on the 
Southern Renaissance described it as a 
“gradual return” which she had ob- 
served “on the part of the white people 
of the South to that attitude of mind 
which gave the old South its reputation 
for courtesy and high-minded ideals, an 
attitude which my own crude genera- 
tion, born since the. war, claims without 
so well deserving.” 

Ex-Attorney General Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, spoke on Legal and 
Economic Equality. He combatted the 
historical theory that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence did not 
have the Negro in mind when they de- 
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CHICAGO’S ‘‘BABY WEEK’’ 
Facing the fact that it has greater mortality of infants than any other city in 


this country or Europe, Chicago planned heroic measures this spring to make its 
baby-saving campaign more effective. A “baby week” was designated during which 
scores of publicity schemes were counted upon to bring a big popular subscription 
of funds for the Infant Welfare Society. The goal was money enough to increase 


the number of infant welfare stations to fifty. 
The Baby Week campaign was outlined by the advertising men of Chicago. 
Lorado Taft made a bust of a mother and child, plaster casts of which were ex- 


hibited in downtown store windows. 
Bill board men gave space. 
serted in theater programs. 


used in all the movies. 


Pictures of it appeared on all the posters. 
Newspapers ran display articles. 
Street-car advertising space was given and signs were 
all put on elevated railway cars and platforms. 


Coupons were in- 


Motion pictures and slides were 


Lectures were provided. The ministers were urged to 


preach appropriate sermons on the Sunday which started the week. Milk dealers 
put wrappers around each bottle of milk delivered during the week, and large 
numbers of canvassers volunteered to carry the appeal personally. 

The Mexican war scare reached its most acute stage on the very days designated 
as Baby Week. So to all the other ravages for which war and the war spirit are 
responsible must be added the needless deaths of Chicago babies because public 
attention was so monopolized by the Mexican situation that this remarkable cam- 


paign for publicity fell short of the highest success. 


raised. 


A total of $51,692 was finally 


A baby week in New York, June 14-20, has just been announced. At the 
request of Commissioner of Health Goldwater, Mayor Mitchel has called a con- 
ference to enlist the co-operation of many child welfare agencies and associations 


devoted to the general welfare of the city. 


It is proposed to conduct an educa- 


tional campaign to give impetus to the regular summer baby-saving work. 


clared “all men to be free and equal.” 

Aside from these addresses which 
bore upon the southern relationship to 
the race question, the most notable ad- 
dress of all was the brief paper sub- 
mitted by Dr. Jacques Loeb of Columbia 
University on The Theory of Racial 
Inferiority in the Light of Modern 
Biological Knowledge. Dr. Loeb point- 
ed out that modern biology no longer 
countenanced the naive theories, popu- 
lar in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, that there are biological proofs 
of the innate inferiority of certain races 


to other races. 

The Spingarn medal, which was to be 
awarded to the colored man or woman 
who had done the most distinguished 
service for the human race during the 
year just past, was not awarded at the 
conference. The committee of award, 
which included William H. Taft, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, James H. Dillard, 
President John Hope and Bishop John 
Hurst of Baltimore, chairman, announc- 
ed that it had been unable to reach a 
decision in time. The award will be 
announced later. 


TODAY 


= 
Tr TASK OF THE SETTLEMENT 
i: 


“THE SETTLEMENT movement 4 


must free itself from all the ties that 


bind it to the present industrial and 


4 


4 


social system and be itself at liberty to’ 
teach and work for the real liberty of 


all human beings.” This was the mes- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Neighborhood Workers, gave in his wel- 
coming address to the Inter-city Settle-— 
ment Conference recently held in New 


Ab 


sage which Howard Bradstreet, presi-— 


York. This end must be sought, he de- — 


clared, not through any change of a 
materialistic nature, but by the continual 
application of education in the ideals of, 
democracy. 

“John L. Elliott urged that “while we 
shall have to have an entirely different 
system of social production, we are 
doomed to failure unless we understand 
the force and power of the personality 
of every individual and the fraternity of 
all groups. We need business and po- 
litical efficiency, but what we, as set- 
tlements, must stand for is social efhi- 
ciency.” 

Robert A. Woods explained the set- 
tlement method as that of working with 
a “microscope in one hand and a tele- 
scope in the other.” With this method 
properly applied, the true settlement 
worker can interpret the life of a lim- 
ited neighborhood to the entire commun- 
ity, and can understand the nation-wide 


social movements because of his intimate — 


personal knowledge of the local group. 

It seemed a general opinion that the 
settlements had not been as active in 
recent industrial uprisings as they 
should. Mrs. Florence Kelley challeng- 
ed the workers to face the facts of con- 
gestion and of industrial competition. 
Paul Kennaday questioned the organiza- 
tion of the settlement itself, by declar- 
ing that too many “boards” were undem- 
ocratic at heart, and too many “resi- 
dents” were content to be boarders. He 
felt that settlement workers should get 
in closer touch with the people by liv- 
ing in their tenements and working 
at their trades or occupations wherever 
possible. ; 

The need for genuine settlement fed- 
eration was clearly defined. The New 
York Association of Neighborhood 
Workers will undoubtedly in the near 
future have a central office and a paid 
secretary, so that it can duplicate the 
excellent work of the Boston Social 
Union. 

The opportunity presented by an in- 
ter-city conference for the discussion of 
some problem common to a whole sec- 
tion of the country was made clear by 
the suggestion of Mr. Woods that next 
year the garment trades, largely central- 
ized in the district lying between Boston 
and New York, be made a special sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

The study of the adolescent boy, which 
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Common Welfare 


| he National Federation is to make this 
|fear, will be begun at once. A compre- 
iensive outline of the book was presented 
by Philip Davis, who will conduct the 
jimquiry for the federation. In final 
‘form this will be a companion study to 
The Girl Problem, published last fall. 

An eloquent tribute was paid to the 
\life and character of Jacob A. Riis, 
/one of the first, and surely one of the 
| best, interpreters of the social needs and 
social possibilities of the “other half.” 

Mrs. Raymond Robins spoke of the 
need of educated men and women join- 
| img in the movements of working people 
to develop their own leaders who must 
be of a high standard of intelligence if 
they are truly to lead their fellows into 
a real industrial democracy. She told 
of the work of the new school for in- 
dustrial leadership which has been es- 
(tablished by the National Woman's 
Trade Union League. 


AGAINST SING SING 


THE CREATOR of Sherlock Holmes 
has seen and condemned Sing Sing. Not, 
he says, to make literary use of his ob- 
Servations, but because of his interest in 
law-breakers and their treatment, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle went up to New 
York's century-old prison on the Hudson 
a few days ago and had himself locked 
in a cell. 

“Burn it, burn it, burn it,” he said 
afterward. “The buildings are antiquat- 
ed and unsanitary. It is a disgrace for a 
State so great and wealthy as New York 
to have such a prison.” 

Sir Arthur was amazed to be told that 
the prison becomes so 
crowded that two men have to be put 
in a cell. It was the smallness and un- 
healthiness of the cells that especially im- 
pressed him. “They ought to be knocked 
three into one,” he said. 

Sir Arthur stated he did not believe in 
making prisons “comfortable hotels.’ He 
does believe, however, in individual 
treatment, in decent living conditions, and 
in educative work. 

“As a medical man, I took great inter- 
est in the appearance of the prisoners,” 
he said. “It seemed to me that probably 
a third of the whole number were defec- 
tives—calling for medical treatment or 
care of some kind. Perhaps another third 
were young men who ought never to have 
been put in with hardened criminals.” 

Sir Arthur declared he believed that 
James M. Clancy, warden of Sing Sing, 
is doing the best he can under the con- 
ditions, 

Organizations for prison reform are 
agreed that Sing Sing ought to be abol- 
ished. An aggressive public opinion de- 
manding this, it is suggested, might be 
fostered by prison reformers making it a 
practice to nab illustrious visitors, whose 
names make good newspaper headlines, 
and take them to Sing Sing as soon as 
they land, 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The little wash lady, the doll and the doll’s clothes are parts of the University 


of Wisconsin’s extension division. 


Demonstrations of correct wardrobes for in- 


fants proved so popular a part of the community institutes held the past year, that 
a correspondence course has been worked out to include planning, buying, design- 


ing and laundering baby clothes. 


IVING QUARTERS IN NEW YORK 
CANNING CAMPS 


THE FIRST extensive code 
lating the sanitation of living quarters 
in cannery labor camps has been formu- 
lated by the Industrial Board of the New 
York Department of Labor. It went in- 
to effect June 1. 


regu- 


For many years there has been con- 
stant agitation about the dirty and 
crowded living quarters provided for im- 
migrants who are brought every summer 
from cities to work in country canning 
factories. Until 1913, however, the Labor 
Department had no authority over the 
sanitary conditions in such camps. One 
of the laws enacted last year, upon the 
recommendation of the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission em- 
powers the Industrial Board to make 
rules for the sanitation of such living 
quarters. 

The new regulations adopted in accord- 
ance with this law are based in the main 
on suggestions made by Joseph Maper 
acting chief for 1913 of the Division of 
Industries and Immigration of the New 
York Labor Department. 

There must be maintained in connec- 
tion with all living quarters kitchen and 
dining room accommodation under shel- 
ter; sleeping bunks arranged one above 
the other must go, as well as the mattress 
on the floor, and all beds must be clean 
and free from vermin the beginning of 
each season. There must be one privy 
or water closet for every 20 persons 
of each sex (one for every 25 if there 
are more than 100 persons in the camp) 
and each closet must be water tight, fly 
proof, well screened and sanitary. Water 


must be supplied in every camp. Floors 
of camps must be tight and raised above 
ground; interior partitions must be solid, 
and premises of all camps must be prop- 
erly drained and kept clean. 

One of the most flagrant evils in the 
room over-crowd- 
that in 


labor camps has been 
demands 


ing. The new ruling 
every room used for sleeping purposes 


400 cubic feet of air space be allotted for 
each adult and 200 for each child under 
14 years of age. Furthermore, at least 
two rooms must be provided for every 
family composed of husband, wife and 
one or more children above the age of 
10 years. Sleeping accommodation must 
be separate for each sex except in the 
case of immediate families. 

Undoubtedly, comments the report of 
the State Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion on canneries, the general insanitary 
condition of many camps is the direct 
result of long hours of work in the fac- 
tory by the women of the colony, leav- 
ing them little time and less vitality to 
attend to cleaning house. 

Yet the commission found that in but 6 
out of 36 cases did the employer who de- 
manded these long hours of labor pro- 
vide a caretaker for the premises. The 
new code requires camp 
posed of ten or more persons, to have 
at least one employe to enforce the rules 
as to cleanliness. The general enforce- 
ment of the code will be left to the in- 
spectors of the Department of Labor. 

The rules were drafted at a confer- 
ence of canners and experts on housing 
conditions among immigrants. Pauline 
Goldmark was the member of the Indus- 
trial Board acting as chairman of 


cominittee. 


every com- 
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this 
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O MAKE SOCIAL WORKERS OF 
POLICEMEN i 


THAT THE CALLING of the com- 
mon “cop” is soon to become a profes- 
sion of dignity and interest was the pre- 
diction made at the annual meeting of 
the Health Federation of the City of 
New York, representing 150 organiza- 
tions interested in civic and social ad- 
vance. 

Suggestions for a more intensive 
neighborhood interest for the policeman 
were made by representatives of various 
organizations. The Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor 
wanted policemen commended for re- 
ports regarding social needs rather than 
for the number of arrests made. The 
Consumers’ League suggested that a po- 
liceman should understand more thor- 
oughly the sanitary code of the city; 
that he could be of service in observing 
whether the 54-hour law for women was 
being complied with in business places on 
his beat; that he should have lists of laws 
governing the buildings in his district, 
and should carry a list of reputable 
boarding houses for working girls. 

The Women’s Municipal League hint- 
ed at discarding the uniform of the po- 
licemen; wanted stricter inspection after 
contagion in apartments, and supervision 
which would put a stop to throwing things 
in the streets. The Recreation Alliance 
wanted the Health Department to inspect 
playgrounds, and it sought a closer 
policing of parks so that the common 
“bum” might be moved on and the places 
made safe for women and children. It 
made a plea for certain streets to be 
closed and used as playgrounds, and vis- 
ualized a “social squad” to be partly com- 
posed of women. 

The neighborhood organizations rec- 
ommended conferences for policemen and 
health inspectors as something to lift 
them out of their routine and arouse a 
greater interest in their work. 

Commissioners Goldwater, of the 
Health Department, and Woods, of the 
Police Department, told of progress made 
toward a socialized police force, but 
pointed out that the lack of awards for 
social service made it difficult to interest 
the men in work outside of their routine. 


ENCE IN KANSAS 


JouRNALISM took another step 
away from business toward a profession 
when the National Newspaper Confer- 
ence and Kansas Newspaper Week, 
held at the University of Kansas, 
brought together newspaper men with 
ideas and ideals for the advancement of 
the entire publishing industry. 

Whether a newspaper ought to give 
the public what it wants, what are its 
obligations to its advertisers, and the 
effect of the daily and weekly press on 
the public mind—these were the ques- 
tions which drew the largest crowds. 

Led by such eminent journalists as 


Neexce is x MEN IN CONFER- 


Mareus in New York Timex 


GOING TO CHURCH 


The Puritans in 1614. 


Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independ- 
ent; Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of 
the Nation and president of the New 
York Evening Post; Roy Howard, 
president of the United Press; Frank 
LeRoy Blanchard, editor of the Editor 
and Publisher, and James Melvin Lee, 
head of the department of journalism 
at New York University, 232 Kansas 
editors discussed problems that are 
worrying politicians and reformers all 
over the country. The endowment of 
free public newspapers, the licensing of 
practicing journalists as lawyers and 
doctors are licensed, the establishment 
of a state board of censorship for ad- 
vertising, conducted under the auspices 
of the department of journalism at the 
state university, and methods of check- 
ing the growing subordination of the 
editorial to the advertising side of the 
publishing business, were freely dis- 
cussed. 

Kansas Newspaper Week, held with 
the conference, consisted of a series of 
short courses for editors and newspaper 
men of the state. It was the first in- 
struction in journalism to practical 
workers offered by a state university. 
Courses in advertising and news-gather- 
ing and lectures on editorial problems 
were conducted by specialists and were 
regularly attended by the editors. 

Resolutions were adopted asking the 
state editorial. association, of which all 
the editors are members, to request the 
Legislature to provide state aid for news- 
paper men through the department of 
journalism at the University of Kansas, 
much as the agricultural college helps 
the farmers. A committee was appoint- 
ed to suggest revisions of the code of 
ethics adopted two years ago by the 
state editorial association. 

That the problems of Kansas news- 
paper men are not those of the metro- 
politan press was recognized by the 
speakers. At the same time it was 
pointed out that country newspapers are 
read by more people than are big city 
dailies, and that there is a greater op- 
portunity for efficiency and improvement 
in method by the country press. The 
moral side of the issue was emphasized, 
also, as affecting every branch of the 
publishing industry. 


The Rockefellers in 1924. 


Rex’ COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


ON ‘‘PORTLAND 1915”’ 


EXPRESSION of community ideals 
and a look ahead to the definite steps 
for next year characterize the “Port- 


land 1915” Conference held May 14-16 


at Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

In the neighborhood of 3,000 peo- 
ple registered as guests of the college 
and signed blanks enumerating the things 
they would like to see achieved in the 
city by the end of next year. 

All the organizations which are definite- 
ly at work for the city’s welfare were in- 
vited to take part, and seventy—munici- 
pal, civic, religious, educational, artistic 
and social—responded with speakers or 
exhibits or both. 

One of the important results of the 
conference was the organization of the 
first State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Two afternoons were given 
up to the discussion of case work, wid- 
ows’ pensions, charities endorsements, 
and team work. 

Forehandedness in dealing with the 
problem of unemployment was shown in 
the appointment of a committee to draw 
up definite plans now for meeting the ex- 
pected problem of unemployment next 
year. This was the result of a Survey 
of Portland’s Unemployed in 1914 with 
Prospects for 1915, undertaken by a group 
of investigators from Reed College, and 
presented by Arthur Wood, instructor of 
social economics. 

The aesthetic and recreative life of the 
city was represented by May-pole and 
folk dances on the lawn; the former by 
the girls of the freshman, sophomore and 
junior classes of the college; the latter 
by the immigrant classes of the city— 
Russian, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Welsh, Scotch, Swiss and more—who, 
dressed in their native costumes, gave 
their own country dances. 

The needs of the city and goals to be 
reached were indicated in lectures on im- 
migration, co-ordination of social agen- 


cies, feeblemindedness, housing, com- 
mercialized pleasure, public defender, 
oral hygiene, socializing of medicine, 


city planning, public markets, medical 
inspection, high cost of living, municipal 
government, Oregon resources, and loan 
sharks. 
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HEALTH 


iE ONSERVING A NATION’S BRAIN POWERS—MENTAL 


HYGIENE STUDIED IN 


- _ Iv Is a tone day since Crabbe 
dared in poetry such realism as a sym- 
__ pathetic allusion to the. 


| “Sad sufferers under nameless ill 
__ That yields not to the touch of human skill,” 


or Wordsworth built an entire poem up- 
on _a case of senile dementia. 

How interest in the “sad sufferers” 
from mental disorders has passed from 
poetic sympathy into charitable and legis- 

| lative activity, is recorded in annals of 

t the nineteenth century. How tentative 

_ were the beginnings of this activity, and 
how much greater is the task than was 
realized at first, scientific progress and 

human interest of the twentieth century 

are demonstrating. 
Two years ago, at the Congress for 

_ Hygiene, one sub-section meeting was 
devoted to the question of mental hy- 

giene. But the first convention of men- 
tal hygiene societies ever assembling was 
held in Baltimore May 25, under the aus- 
pices of the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. This convention, im- 
mediately preceding the annual meeting 
of the Medical-Psychological Associa- 
tion, was the result, not of efforts of the 
central committee, but of the expressed 
desires of a number of societies for 
| mental hygiene from Connecticut to 
~ Iflinois. 

“This seems to me an historic day,” 
said Dr, Paton, in opening the afternoon 
session. “When we look at mental hy- 

| giene in its broad sense, the significance 

| of this meeting is neither more nor less 
| than that we are beginning to take an 
intelligent interest in the study of human 
activity.” 
Careful Organization of the meetings 

_ made it possible to view many aspects of 
the problem in a’brief time. The ses- 

| sions convened in Osler Hall, in the 

building of the Medical and Chirurgical 
| Faculty. At the afternoon session, when 
Dr. Stewart Paton, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, presided, concrete details of men- 
tal hygiene societies, their beginnings, 

_ specific aims, and some definite activi- 

ties, filled the time, leaving a margin 
for personal acquaintance and _inter- 
change of questions. The significance of 
the work to education, legislation, to 
medicine and sanitation were. empha- 
sized in the evening addresses, when Dr. 
Lewellys S. Barker, president of the 

_ National Committee on Mental Hygiene, 

_ presided. 

Some foundations for successful work 

_ by state societies and committees for 
mental hygiene were indicated by Dr. 
_ Thomas W. Salmon. A definite aim, ac- 
curate information, relations with other 
agencies in this field—these he pointed 
out as the sine qua non of successful 
work. Not necessarily the most attrac- 
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tive work, nor the most spectacular will 
form the immediate duty of a mental hy- 
giene society; nor, on the other hand, 
can definite rules of procedure be laid 
down for every organization. In one 
state, the problems are those of the sey- 
enteenth century, and a society must get 
its insane out of jails and into hospitals. 
In another state, the problems are dis- 
tinctively those of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and concern occupations and after- 
care. 

Certain of the practical problems 
which Dr. Salmon outlined as facing each 
new society may be thus summarized: 


1. Atm—Shall a society deal with cases 
of mental disorder only? Or with cases 
of mental deficiency also? Both, if 
possible. 

2. InFoRMATION—No precedents in this 
field, no experience to profit by. 
Doubly necessary to have accurate in- 
formation. 

a. community—How deal with in- 
sane, both officially and unofficially. 

b. institutional care—facilities? stat- 
us? 

c. after-care—supervision? employ- 
ment? attitude of community? 

d. legislation—existing laws? changes 
needed? danger of haste here is 
great? need of careful intensive 
study. 

3. Co-oPpERATION—A mental hygiene so- 

ciety’s relation: 

a. to hospitals for insane. Remember 
their longer experience in actual 
work. 

b. to courts. 
cepted. 


Offers of help often ac- 


A MENTAL HYGIENE BILL 


One result of the work of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene is a provision in the bill now 
before the House of Representa- 
tives, to create divisions of men- 
tal hygiene and rural sanitation 
in the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The division of Mental Hygiene 
would “study and investigate men- 
tal disorders, and their causes, 
care, and prevention.” 

Such a ruling would obviously be 
of great importance to the mental 
hygiene movement. Under it, the 
federal government would become 
responsible for a large part of the 
work which now, if done at all, 
must be done by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene and by 
state societies. These organizations 
would then be free to develop spe- 
cial lines of work not provided for 
by the government. 


c. to other agencies in social work. 
Few of these realize yet how mental 
defects complicate their problem. 

4, Pupticiry—Sometimes just the name 
of the society on its office door will 
bring inquiries to prove a means of 
contact. Newspapers usually are glad 
to co-operate. 


Following Dr. Salmon’s address, rep- 
resentatives from mental hygiene socie- 
ties of eight different states gave in 
quick succession the story of their be- 
ginnings, their problem, and certain lines 
of their work. 

In opening the evening session, Dr. 
Barker spoke briefly of recent progress 
of the National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. As a result of the first large 
gift of money the committee has been 
able to establish an office, with secretary, 
medical director and office assistants. 
Various pamphlets have been prepared 
and distributed, many public meetings 
held, and a mental hygiene exhibit ar- 
ranged and sent to a number of cities. 
Several thorough investigations of local 
conditions have been made, local so- 
cieties formed, and a large correspond- 
ence is maintained. 

In Miss Lathrop’s absence, Dr. Stew- 
art Paton gave the address originally 
planned for the afternoon. Speaking 
of the significance of the present inter- 
est in mental hygiene, Dr. Paton em- 
phasized the word “Conservation.” This 
word, grown so widely popular of late, 
is at last applied to measures for pro- 
tecting the brain-power of the race. 
The great problem of life, the true 
meaning of “culture,” is just adaptation 
of the mind to forces of nature already 
hostile or made so through ignorance 
and superstition. 

The only optimistic outlook possible 
for the race Dr. Paton believed to be 
based upon an increased knowledge of 
the individual and of the mechanism of 
his adjustment. For the true meaning 
of this startling increase of insanity and 
feeble mindedness, this trend of multi- 
tudes toward the slums, the hundreds of 
cases of nervous breakdown, all mean 
just this: that the individual has failed 
to adjust himself. Wherefore, this mat- 
ter of adjustment becomes the vital point 
in the problem of existence; and social 
workers, lawyers, alienists and judges 
have not separate and distinct problems, 
but one great problem in common. 

Applying this specifically to education, 
Dr. Paton suggested that it would be 
well if schools, colleges, and universities 
might become transformed into educa- 
tional institutions. For the thing of 
first importance is not whether a boy 
shall study Greek or mathematics, but 
that he shall learn to live. So then, the 
true order in education is, first, how to 
live, then how to study, last, what to 
study. And the problems of education 
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are seen to be the problems of adjust- 
ment, and of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Paton told of some experiences of 
his own at Princeton. An informal sug- 
gestion was made in the university,— 
that there might be a few students who 
would care to talk over problems of ad- 
justment in their own life and experi- 
ence. The men responded in numbers 
that would have taxed the activities 
of three advisors, But, as the symptoms 
of maladjustment are by university age 
so far developed that readjustment is 
difficult, and often impossible, the work 
must be begun earlier—with studies in 
human conduct, and means in schools 
whereby students may be assisted at the 
right time in this most vital point of edu- 
cation. 

The paper by Senator McLean, of 
Connecticut, on The Conservation of 
Mental Health: a National Problem, 
was read, in Senator McLean’s absence, 
by Dr. C. Macfie’ Campbell, of the Phipps 
Clinic. 

Reviewing the achievements in con- 
servation and progress in Commerce and 
agriculture, Senator McLean paid tribute 
to the work of Reed, Carroll, Gorgas, 
White, and others, and urged that simi- 
lar achievements be reached in the do- 
main of mind. Some of the federal 
government’s work to this end, Senator 
McLean indicated briefly, mentioning 
the hospital at Washington, primarily 
for officers and enlisted men and the 
army and navy and beneficiaries of the 
Marine Hospital Service, the work for 
insane Indians, at Canton, S. D., the 
new institution at Ancon, soon to be 
completed, the new St. Lazaro at Manila 
and the examination of immigrants at 
Ellis Island. The only territory under 
the American flag where no provision 
is now made for the insane is Alaska. 

Senator McLean referred to the work 
of the Bureau of Education which was 
establishing classes for backward chil- 
dren all over the country, and seeking 
better means for selecting the children 
for these classes. 


Introducing the last speaker, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School, Dr. Barker mentioned a 
few facts recalling not only the speak- 
er’s interest in all problems of hygiene, 
but his influence in this field as well. It 
was through Dr. Welch that the first 
large gift of $50,000 for the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene was ob- 
tained. It was through Dr. Welch’s 
presentation of the need that Mr. Phipps 
gave over $1,000,000 for the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. He trained Reed, Carroll, 
Lazaer and Agramonte, whose names 
are well-known in the records of sani- 
tary progress. 

When he began to speak, after the 
applause of recognition, Dr. Welch 
traced a large part of the organized 
effort, characteristic of this age, to new 
scientific knowledge. This knowledge, 
originally in possession of a few, has 
been extended for the benefit of the 
many. 

Quite as important as the direct suc- 
cess of such campaigns as that against 
tuberculosis, have been some by-products 
of these campaigns. For instance, anti- 
tuberculosis work has not only reduced 
the amount of tuberculosis, but has led 
to a study of conditions in homes and 
work-shops, and has influenced man- 
kind to ways of better living—living in 
open air, sleeping in open air, and using 
wholesome food. The campaign against 
typhoid fever has meant also an improv- 
ed water supply, improved milk and food 
supply and more decent conditions of liv- 
ing in many different ways. The anti- 
malaria campaign has meant also restor- 
ation of waste marsh land,—has meant 
the riddance of such pests as the mos- 
quito and much else. 

Dr. Welch pleaded for a saner atti- 
tude toward the insane. The realiza- 
tion that insanity was a disease, or one 
of many diseases, not a demonic posses- 
sion or an “affliction,” has been much 
too long delayed. Education on subjects 
of mental hygiene is, he said, needed 


During the recent Medical- 
Psychological Association Con- 
vention; an exhibit of work 
done by patients in the occu- 
pational classes of the dif- 
ferent hospitals was shown in 
the ball room of the Hotel 
Belvidere. In alcoves of the 


ballroom were booths contain- 
ing a great variety of skillful 


work ranging from fine laces 
and embroidery to wicker 
work, furniture, articles of 
hammered brass and even a 
hospital magazine. Photo- 
graphs, charts, samples of rec- 
ords, order blanks and other 
administrative details, and 
ground plans, almost filled the 
main floor. 


for people and for doctors as well. Re- 
search is needed, study of conditions 
from whence insanity springs; study 
of the institutions which care for 
the insane; study of debatable questions, 
of “border-line” cases; study of the laws 
giving commitment of the insane; study 
of those committed and of the after- 
care of those same patients. 

Dr. Welch closed with a note of strong 
encouragement to workers who are do- 
ing this pioneer service in teaching hu- 
manity how to live. 

The reports from individual societies, 
called for in chronological order, be- 
ginning with the society first organized, 
indicated the special problem and inter- 
est of each state. 

Connecticut.—First of the states to 
organize a Mental Hygiene Society, or- 
ganized 1908, Miss Macdonald, secre- 
tary: The problem of this society is one 
of publicity and individual assistance. 
The public must be reached both to make 
known the opportunities of aid for those 
mentally afflicted, and to arouse interest 
and public support. A free clinic has 
been established, and has been adver- 
tised by means of leaflets, letters to the 
medical profession, personal explanatory 
visits to organized charities, visiting 
nurses, teachers, settlements, churches, 
clubs.- The most wide-spread results 
have come from the exhibit prepared by 
the National Committee. Interest and 
support in various sections of the State 
have been secured by sending letters 
to lists of people carefully selected from 
local information. 

Illinois—organized 1909, Elnora 
Thomson, secretary: Illinois was the 
first state in the Middle West to organ- 
ize a society for mental hygiene. But 
actual work of this kind began in Chi- 
cago several years ago, when Miss La- 
throp, now head of the Children’s Bureau, 
was on the State Board of Charities. In 
co-operation with Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, 
Miss Lathrop introduced some methods 
of mental hygiene. 

The society's first work, 1909, was a 
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EXHIBIT OF THE STATE HOSPITAL FOR INSANE NEGROES, CROWNSVILLE, MD. 


This booth was awarded the first prize of the ex- 
Dr. Winterode, superintendent of the Crowns- 
ville hospital, gave interesting explanations of the dif- 
The rustic cabin background was sug- 
gested by a man of sixty, a case of senile dementia. 


hibit. 


ferent items. 


which comes 


Crownsville has a farm of twerity acres. 
its own willows for the wicker work. The burlap 
wrapped around the 
cleansed, dyed and woven into such attractive, fluffy 
rugs as those shown in the picture. 


It grows 


meat supplies, is 


study of cases pending commitment 
to the county hospital. This was 
done at the request of Judge Owen, 
of the County Court, who, having 
often fifty to seventy-five cases to pass 
on in the one day given each week 
to this work, often felt his information 
inadequate as a basis of judgment. From 
three ‘to five nurses now carry on this 
inspection. _An automobile ambulance 
and a limousine have replaced stretcher 
and patrol wagon for transferring pa- 
tients. The Illinois society’s problem is 
financial. The work is hampered for lack 
of office room, and office assistants. The 
State Board of Administration has just 
_ granted $50 a month toward the services 
of an after-care worker,—this is the be- 
ginning of the city’s taking over such 
care. 

New York—organized 1910. Dr. W.L. 
Russell gave a brief historical sketch of 
the development of the society from relief 
work of the civil war, and alluded to its 
work of education, after-care, and in se- 
curing better legislation. |The Social 
Service Department was reported by 
Miss Tucker. No trouble existed in find- 
ing cases to begin on, she said... The so- 
ciety was formed in response to calls 
from all over the state for information 
about care of cases of individuals and so- 
cial agencies, cases of mental disorders, 
methods of follow-up work, ete. Much 
has been done by correspondence. Much 
by consultation, in New York city, with 
other social agencies. The East Side 
clinic,—now transferred to the Cornell 
Clinic—was organized at first for those 
who were prejudiced against hospitals, 
and to ensure better after-care to those 


i _ > 


in the neighborhood. Reporting was 
more faithfully done when patients 
signed a little card promising to return. 

The chief problem in New York is 
facilities. For example, to secure em- 
ployment for patients is very difficult. 
Again, a place is needed to which con- 
valescing patients may be sent. Legisla- 
tion has been secured which permits the 
quiet transfer of patients to and from 
hospitals without the publicity of patrol 
and policemen. 


New Jersey—organized 1912. Dr. 
Schauffler: Mental hygiene work is rep- 
resented in this state by a committee of 
the Sanitary Association. But work 
thus far is being done by individuals 
rather than by co-operative effort. As 
president of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Schauffler conferred with teach- 
ers, and endeavored to detail incident 
cases of insanity among school children. 


Massachusetts—organized 1912. Dr. 
Charles E. Thompson: Work in this state 
is distinctly medical because so many in- 
stitutions are already doing extensive so- 
cial service work. The aim is to educate 
the public in this subject of mental hy- 
giene. Funds are nearly complete which 
will secure the services of a medical 
director for three years, and allow the 
society to begin its campaign. 


Maryland—organized 1911, Dr. W. B. 
Cornell, secretary: Little propaganda 
work has been done; rather, attention has 
been demanded for practical work with 
individual cases. Close co-operation be- 
tween all social agencies adds to the ef- 
fectiveness of the work. Some of these 
agencies that send cases to the society— 


besides the state hospitals—are police 
magistrates, police captains, juvenile 
courts, public schools, the child labor bu- 
reau and the federated charities, About 
five hundred cases have been handled in 
the past seventeen months. These have 
been preventive cases, cases for after- 
care, and a few that were stranded in 
hospitals. One aim for the immediate 
future is an adequate system of records, 
covering the entire history of every case. 
The state legislature appropriated at its 
last session $2,500 for two years. This 
will be of material aid in the work. 

Pennsylvania—organized 1911. Mr. R. 
I). Dripps: In this state large numbers 
of insane are cared for in almshouses and 
institutions. A careful survey of this 
care through the entire state is the so- 
ciety’s first plan, looking toward legisla- 
tion for improved conditions. 

North Carolina—organized 1913, Dr. 
Albert Anderson: Work began with the 
National Committee’s exhibit at Raleigh, 
at the time of the Teachers’ Assembly. 
Dr. Adolf Meyer’s address at the meet- 
ing also created interest. Work has been 
preliminary, consisting chiefly of dis- 
tributing literature on mental hygiene. 

In closing, Dr. Paton called on Clifford 
W. Beers, secretary of the National Com- 
mittee, to summarize reports from sev- 
eral states. Mr. Beers told of the special 
situations in Maine, where political and 
personal forces had created a difficult 
problem, which, it is believed, societies 
for mental hygiene can help solve. So- 
cieties are about to be formed in eight 
or ten states; Sydney, N. S. W., is 
deeply interested, also Canada and South 
Africa. 
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DuRING RECENT years, the vice 
question has been assuming an important 
place among social problems, and many 
different causes for sexual immorality 
have been studied with the hope that 
some improvement of conditions may re- 
sult. 

It has been argued by many, that the 
inadequate wages, which so many work- 
ing girls receive, should be regarded as 
one important cause. On the other 
hand, it has been held that. immorality 
is the result of natural immoral ten- 
dencies on the part of the girls them- 
selves rather than of incidental causes. 
There are many causes underlying this 
problem. Among them is one which is 
undoubtedly important but which has 
never received due consideration. This 
cause is mental deficiency. 

In the Illinois Training School for 
Girls, in Geneva, there is a group of 
young girls, most of whom have failed 
to lead a moral life under the conditions 
in which they had lived, and so have 
“gone wrong.’ The Geneva institution 
has, at present, a population of approxi- 
mately 400 girls, varying in age from 
ten to twenty-one years, the majority of 
whom have been guilty of sexual immor- 
ality, and of whom nearly 60 per cent 
are on admission suffering from a vener- 
eal disease. 

The vast majority of children sent 
to Geneva have been held for delin- 
quency alone. Many of these children, 
but by no means all, have attended the 
public schools where they have usually 
been the dull children in the classes and 
have been distinctly below their normal 
school grades. With the exception of 
those coming from the Chicago juvenile 
court, none have received mental ex- 
amination, and if it has been noted that 
the child is “not bright,” this has been 
taken merely as an incidental fact and 
not at all recognized as having a vital 
relationship to the child’s delinquency. 

Such a child is committed to Geneva 
in the hope that a period of rational 
living, with plenty of good food, com- 
fortable clothing, regular hours of sleep 
and an abundance of fresh air, will give 
new interests to replace the old, bad 
ones, and that as a result of her stay in 
the institution, she will go out with fresh 
ambitions and a wealth of physical 
strength sufficient to fulfill them. 

To be sure, not nearly all of the girls 
appearing in the courts are sent to such 
an institution as Geneva. With the es- 
tablishment of juvenile courts, there has 
developed a tendency to continue the 
hearings of these cases from time to 
time, permitting the child to remain in 
her old home or in some suitable family 
home, where she is subject to the friend- 
ly supervision of a probation officer. 
The results of this system have been so 
good that at present a comparatively 
small proportion of the girls appearing 
in court are ever committed to Geneva, 
and those who do arrive here are, as a 
tule. incorrigible offenders for whom 
satisfactory supervision outside of an 
institution has proved impossible. 

As an exception to this general type 


of old offenders may be taken a small 
number of cases sent from districts 
which have no system of juvenile super- 
vision, and which still persist in commit- 
ting girls for very trivial offenses or 
even because of mere financial depend- 
ence. This practice of sending depend- 
ent children or those guilty of the mild- 
est offenses to an institution, compelling 
them to associate with hardened offend- 
ers and degenerates, cannot be too se- 
verely condemned. 

Simple contact during daily work 
with these girls, was enough ‘to 
show that a surprisingly large num- 
ber were quite irresponsible and 
were definitely inferior to normal 
children both in and out of school. 
When we had recognized this fact we 
began the routine application to all new 
admissions of the Binet tests as modified 
by Dr. Goddard for American children, 
for the purpose of making a rapid esti- 
mate of the mental plane of the children. 
The results were startling and fully jus- 
tified the idea that mental deficiency and 
delinquency are closely associated. 

We examined in all, 118 consecutive 
admissions. Of these, 105, or 89 per 
cent, showed a retardation of three years 
or more, thus ranking as mentally de- 
fective; seven, or 6 per cent, were back- 
ward, being one or two years retarded; 
and six, or 5 per cent, were graded as 
normal. 

When it is recalled that dependent as 
well as delinquent children may be sent 
to Geneva, the fact that three of the 
six normal and five of the seven back- 
ward children were simply dependent, 
makes the inter-relationship between 
mental deficiency and delinquency even 
more striking. Of these 118 children 
examined, fourteen had been committed 
as dependent or uncontrollable at home, 
and none of these had been sexually im- 
moral. Of the 104 remaining, all of 
whom had been sexually immoral, 101 
graded as mental defectives and three 
as normal. According to the Binet tests, 
then, 97 per cent of the children sent to 
this institution because of sexual im- 
morality are mentally defective. 

By far the larger proportion of this 
group of delinquents are of the weak- 
willed, irresponsible type, who invar- 
iably behave as do those with whom they 
are thrown. These girls are usually 
friendly and anxious to please everyone 
and frequently do very well under care- 
ful supervision, but when thrown on 
their own resources are a constant men- 
ace to themselves and to society. 

An example of this type is Amelia A.. 
a girl who had been placed in an ex- 
cellent home, and had for years led a 
seemingly happy existence. She earned 
a fair livelihood and was assured of a 
permanently good home where real af- 
fection was felt for her. At twenty-one 
years of age, because the law so decreed 
it, she was formally released from all 
supervision and her bank book was turn- 
ed over to her. She was, however, 
strongly advised to remain with the fam- 
ily who had given her a home for so 
long a time. She expressed her full in- 


tention of doing this, but before many 


days had elapsed, she left this home 


and with a’chance acquaintance she 
made, proceeded to spend most of her 
money in a drunken spree, and was 
sentenced to jail for thirty days. 

Since that time, her life has been sim- 
ply a series of jail sentences, inter- 
spersed with periods of debauchery and 
immorality. This complete downfall in 
a few months, after years of orderly 
and apparently contented life, is only 
one of several similar instances showing 
the vital importance of proper super- 
vision of such girls. 

Another example is Pearl S., who was 
sent to Geneva in a most deplorable 
physical condition, with both gonorrhea 
and syphilis, after having worked for a 
few months in a factory at a most mea~ 
gre wage. She did not know why she 
had been “bad,” but “couldn’t help it.” 
The court committing her sent her to 
Geneva with the recommendation that 
she be allowed to return to her home 
after having received thorough treat- 
ment for the diseases from which she 
was suffering. This girl had the mental- 
ity of a child of seven years. 

Of a decidedly different type is Helen 
L., who, though only ten year old, has 
most vicious and aggressive sexual ten- 
dencies. She is not a passive victim like 
Pearl S., but has herself such strong 
perverted impulses, that constant watch- 
ing is necessary to keep her from indulg- 
ing them. This child has the mentality 
of a five-year-old. 

The moral and mental defects which 
these girls show are being considered 
more and more as permanent and incur- 
able, and yet, as the law now stands, 
this institution keeps them through their 
girlhood, developing in them strong and 
healthy bodies, and at the age of twenty- 
one turns them out, physically vigorous 
but mentally weak, and the very best 
that can be looked for is that they will 
marry as they very often do. Yet such 
marriages of Geneva girls are already 
furnishing more material for our vari- 
ous state institutions. 

These girls are not criminals whom a 
sentence in a reformatory and a little 
training will reform. In most cases 
they can be demonstrated to be mentally 
defective and utterly “incapable of com- 
peting on equal terms with their normal 
fellows, or of managing themselves or 
their affairs with ordinary prudence.” 

Their vicious habits and criminal ten- 
dencies soon alienate them from their 
friends and families, who in despair of 
controlling them, abandon them to the 
fate of picking up a living on the streets. 
Drunkenness, petty thieving and prosti- 
tution bring them back to reformatories 
time after time, the only value of the 
institution being the temporary protec- 
tion it affords them from the perils of 
the street, which in the case of feeble- 
minded girls are appalling. 

What they need is protection and 
friendly detention in some institution 
other than a reformatory for a period 
far longer than the gravity of their 
offenses would warrant, where they can 
be properly supervised and their anti- 
social tendencies be held permanently in 
abeyance. : 
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EARCHLIGHT TURNED ON CHILD LABOR AND THE 


TAILORING TRADES—BY CHRISTINA MERRIMAN 
PROBING THE CAUSES OF UNREST-— V 


THE Most interesting testimony of 


| the week before the Commission on In- 


dustrial Relations was brought out when 
the commission, grown restive under 
conflicting stories of conditions under 
which men’s garments were finished in 
the tenements, called Mary Minora to 
the stand. 

Mrs. Minora is a fair-haired Italian 
She has been mar- 
ried two years, has a baby six months 


old, and has worked at “finishing”’ since 


she was ten. She didn’t know what 
grade she was in during the two or 
three years she had gone to school. She 
had helped her mother work on gar- 
ments three days a week and had gone to 
school two. 

With her husband, baby, father, 

mother and little brother she lives in a 
tenement of three rooms, and works 
from eight o’clock in the morning to 
nine o’clock at night finishing “pants.” 
If she works very fast, she can make 
as much as 60 cents a day. 
’ Her mother, who because of her long 
practice is more skillful, makes usually 
And on the combined earn- 
ings of these two live the six members 
of the household, for the father and 
husband have been out of work for the 
past nine months. They take turns at 
the housework in between looking for 
jobs, so the two women need lose no 
time from their work. Their rent is 
$13.50 a month and they try to put aside 
five cents a’ day for clothing. 

Mrs. Falzone, who followed her on 
the stand, explained that she worked as 
a finisher for nine years, on the best 
custom made garments. She matches 
Mrs. Minora’s record of aout 60 cents 
for a good day’s work, and to lose no 
time starts the day at four or five 
o'clock in the morning. Her husband, 
too, is out of work which makes it hard, 
but she “lives as God providés,” she told 
the commission. However, she has meat 
at least once a week and the rest of 
the time lives on macaroni and cabbage. 

The two women told their stories with 
a direct simplicity that had the weight 
of truth; and the commission decided to 
spend Saturday afternoon investigating 
for themselves at first hand. 

Mrs. Minora testified that she had 
never seen a factory inspector in her 
life. This went home alike to those 
who had attacked home work as being 
a carrier of disease, and to the con- 
tractors who had denied that bad con- 
ditions could possibly exist as they sent 
their work only to “licensed” tenements. 

Lillian D. Wald of the Nurses’ Set- 
tlement, felt “unequivocally” that home 
work should be abolished, not only be- 


, 


cause of the bad sanitary conditions and 
inadequate inspection, but because chil- 
dren were kept at work for long hours 
when they should be at school. 

Indeed, Miss Wald said, there was 
little or nothing done to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease, and she 
had herself seen a garment, sent out 
to be finished, spread over a _ scarlet 
fever patient. 

These conditions, are in strong con- 
trast to those in the women’s garment 
industries, where the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control has done revolutionary 
work. Miss Wald felt that a drastic 
law absolutely prohibiting home work 
was needed. 

The chief mercantile inspector of the 
New York State Labor Department, 
James L. Gernon, thought it highly im- 
probable that his inspectors got around 
more than once in any one year. “To be 
perfectly candid,’ he said, “I doubt if 
they've gotten around more than once 
in the six years I’ve been in office.” 

Charles A. Rosenwasser, a garment 
contractor, told the commission that the 
witnesses were prejuciced. Most of the 
women had husbands at work, so what 
they made at finishing was extra money 
in their pockets. And, so far as sanitary 
conditions were concerned, “there’s one 
thing that comes between the scarlet 
fever and the man who wears the coat, 
and that’s a hot iron.” 

“Um-m-m,’ remarked Commissioner 
Garretson, “assuming for a moment tnat 
a hot iron is a good disinfectant, what 
protection has the man in the shop 
who’s doing the ironing?” 


“Well, of course, I don’t advocate 
spreading germs,” said Mr. Rosen- 
wasser, 


Mayer Schoenfeld, a representative 
of the contractors, who directly pre- 
ceded Mrs. Minora in his testimony, was 
quite sure the commission should not 
pay too much attention to what they 
heard about East Eide conditions. 

“These issues are all sentimental,” 
said Mr. Schoenberg. 

‘Do you know Miss Wald?” asked 
Chairman Walsh. 

Mr. Schoenberg had known her for 
years, and thought her a very distin- 
guished person. “But she is like all 
good people who go slum visiting. She 
has a good heart, but she’s apt to be 
carried away by her sympathy with the 
under dog.” 

Jacob Panken, an attorney for the 
United Brotherhood of Tailors, said that 
the unions “were deadly opposed to home 
work,” and that there was no child labor 
in union shops. He discussed the agree- 
ments under which the unions and some 


of the manufacturers worked, and held 
strongly that where the manufacturer 
did something which clearly violated a 
contract, it should result in a strike, not 
arbitration; and he stuck to his point in 
the face of sharp challenges by Com- 
missioners Garretson, Lennon and 
O’Connell, who held that the terms of 
contract were never so clear-cut that 
they could not be subject to different 
interpretations. 

The query into state intervention in 
industrial disputes developed the inter- 
esting statements that the mere threat 
of investigation of strike difficulties was 
often enough to make the two sides 
come to terms. 

John Lundrigan, formerly on the New 
York State Mediation Board, told of 
conducting an investigation into the 
strike at the International Paper Com- 
pany’s mills in 1910. Both sides had re- 
fused to arbitrate. There had been some 
violence, and the militia had been called 
in. 

“The investigation was held at Cor- 
inth, and we adjourned for the purpose 
of making a report. The same night 
we were requested by some of the union 
officials to make another effort at con- 
ciliation, and were notified soon after 
that the company would deal with any 
union leaders other than the ones they 
had already conferred with. A settle- 
ment was reached in five or six days.” 

“As a matter of fact,’ said Mr. Lund- 
rigan, “These investigations were seldom 
completed—we never even got to the 
place where we called a witness. The 
mere fact that the investigation was to be 
held induced the parties to get together.” 

Labor Commissioner Lynch was asked 
which side, in his opinion, feared to 
have the facts brought out. 

“Well,” he parried, “I suppose the 
unions, if they were wrong, or the em- 
ployers, if they were wrong.” 

Mr. Lennon was curious to know 
whether the unions or the corporations 
were usually first to ask arbitration. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lundrigan, “Neither 
side wanted to see you until it was lick- 
ed, and then the licked fellow was keen 
to have you step in.” 

Mr. Lundrigan and William C. Rogers, 
chief mediator of the New York State 
Labor Department, believed that the state 
should be able to compel mediation. The 
mediators might be called in upon.the 
demand of either side, or of the munic- 
ipality affected. Most of the witnesses 
favored also a federal bureau of media- 
tion, to be called in whenever there was 
a strike which involved more than one 
state. 

George L. Basford, who has acted as 
advisor in installing continuation schools 
in many railroad shops, feels that it is 
the work of the school to prepare the 
minds of the boys, but the work of the 
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employer to teach the trade. “It is ab- 
solutely the corporation’s business,’ said 
Mr. Basford. 

“What’s to be done with the boys who 
don’t measure up to a certain stand- 
ard?” asked Mr. Lennon. 

“It is the business of every employer 
to find some place where almost any- 
body will fit,’ said Mr. Basford. “They 
pay great attention to steel and.iron, and 
almost none to human beings.” 

Dr. C. R. Richards, director of Cooper 
Union, New York, thought the ideal sys- 
tem would be part-time industrial 
schools up to the age of eighteen. The 
control of these schools he would place 
at first in the hands of the board of 
education, with an advisory committee 
consisting of laymen, directly connected 
with the trades. Those who have spent 
a year in such schools should have 
credit on their term of apprenticeship. 

Mr. Lennon wondered whether such 
schools wouldn’t overstock the labor 
market. 

“That would be possible only if there 
were trade schools all over the country 
turning out a large number of grad- 
uates. But the economic pressure is too 
great for many of the boys to take time 
for the training.” 

Dr. S. Josephine Baker, of the New 
York City Health Department, felt 
sure that neither boys nor girls were 
physiologically fitted for work at four- 
teen. Nor did she believe that economic 
pressure was generally a valid reason. 

Just here came Elizabeth Watson, a 
special investigator of the New York 
Child Welfare League, with a tale of 
child labor and peonage in southern can- 
neries that brought the listless to at- 
tention with a jerk. She told of a child 
of three, so small that it had to stand 
on a box to reach its work, shucking 
oysters for many hours at a stretch. 
She told of one family consisting of a 
woman and five children who some- 
times made jointly as much as $3 a 
day. At other times their earnings were 
as low as 60 cents. She cited cases of 
women who for six Sundays in succes- 
sion worked from two o'clock in the 
morning to eleven o'clock at night. 

“And one Monday afternoon,” said 
she, “a group of them were discharged 
for sitting down, and weren't given 
their return tickets.” 

The long hours were not the only 
disagreeable conditions Miss Watson 
found, however. The first time she 
came across a bad oyster, she asked 
a man next to her where to throw it. 

“Throw it!” said he. “Say, are you 
crazy? Put it in the can.” 

The rough oyster shells make the fin- 
gers of the workers sore and festered, 
and Miss Watson told of seeing the 
oysters handled by workers whose hands 
were in a shocking condition. 

When workers are needed, the can- 
neries send out their “padrones” on a 
still hunt for families. The best families 
are those who have the most children. 
The padrone is paid one dollar a head 
for workers. 

In the Anchor Mill at Rome, Georgia, 
where heavy cotton twist drill is made 
for uniforms for the United States 
Navy, Miss Watson found children work- 


ing from six in the morning until six 
at night.- She did not feel that it was 
just, however, to speak of the conditions 
in this mill without calling attention to 
the fact that many other mills in the 
South making fabrics for the govern- 
ment, 
labor. 

The testimony of Edward F. Brown 
corroborated Miss Watson’s story at 
many points. Mr. Brown is vice presi- 
dent of the International Child Welfare 
League, and was formerly connected 
with the National ‘Child Labor Com- 
mittee. He declared that one great 
difficulty in the way of getting better 
conditions was that the present laws 
were inadequately enforced, partly be- 
cause of insufficient state grants, and 
partly because the laws were adminis- 
tered in a great many cases by politi- 
cians who were not always immune to 
the interests of the manufacturers. 

Asked by the commission as to the 
best machinery for enforcing child la- 
bor laws, Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, thought that we should adopt some 
plan of co-ordination of the activities 
involved in the administration under 
one department. He made a strong plea 
for a federal child labor law which 
would make it illegal to transport from 
one state to another the products of any 
industry which employed children under 
sixteen years of age. 

The commission learned that New 
York is giving a definite and construc- 
tive answer to those who fear that min- 
imum wage legislation will mean drop- 
ping the less experienced workers from 
the pay-roll. In New York city, the 
Department of Education’ has started 
continuation schools in several of the 
department stores, to give the younger 
girls something which will make them 
more valuable to the store. The work 
is under the direction of Mrs.. Anna H. 
Willcox, who told the commission that 
while the work was still in the experi- 
mental stage, it promised remarkable re- 
sults. The first class was started last 
October. In one store, nine out of the 
sixteen pupils have had their pay raised 
as a direct result of increased efficiency, 
and five out of the nine were advanced 
in their positions. 

So far the work has been confined 
to the “Juniors” under seventeen years 
old. Mrs. Willcox hopes to be able soon 
to raise the age to twenty-one, and 
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to include instruction in salesmanship, 
in the methods of making materials, and — 
in how to tell the different qualities of — 
fabrics. 

Frederick C. Howe, director of the — 
Peoples’ Institute was called upon for 
his views as to the significant and un- 


derlying causes for industrial unrest. 


He felt that two definite assumptions 
prevailed in the testimony so far given. 


The first accepted the present capi- — 


talistic system as inevitable and perma- 
nent, dividing society into employers and 
employes. 

The second contended that the rela- 
tion of capital and labor should be abol- 
ished and a system of Socialism intro- 
duced. 

“There is another alternative which 
covers the objections to both of those 
systems,”-said Mr. Howe. “It is just 
as complete a social program as Social- 
ism itself, but it avoids all the possible 
evils of a Socialistic society. . . . It 
is the philosophy which for twenty-five 
years has gone under the name of single 
tax—an industrial and social philosophy 
as well as a financial philosophy.” 

The single tax, he thought, would do 
away with the need of labor exchange, 
minimum wage and social legislation. 
It would release so much land for build- 
ing purposes that the demand for labor 
would far exceed the supply. Wages 
would go up and the laborer could care 
for himself without minimum wage 
laws, employment exchanges or social 
legislation. 

“The proposition is so very simple 
that its very simplicity makes people in- 
credulous. It could be introduced in 
New York by the adoption of an amend- 
ment one inch long, providing that all 
taxes would be abolished except the tax 
on land.” 

The commission listened attentively 
for over an hour while Mr. Howe ex- 
pounded his thesis. 

“Do you believe,’ asked Chairman 
Walsh, “that the public could be in- 
duced to adopt such a philosophy in our 
time, considering the present institu- 
tions of property in land?” 

Mr. Howe thought yes, emphatically 
and asked Mr. Walsh to remember the 
time when the man who believed in 
woman’s suffrage was: thought crazy, 
and when not so long ago workmen’s 
compensation and widows’ pension laws 
were put down as the figments of the 
social reformers’ brain. 


HE CLOSED SHOP AND THE LABOR BOYCOTT—BY 


HARRY W. LAIDLER 


AUTHOR OF BOYCOTTS AND THE LABOR STRUGGLE 


OF considerable significance to 
labor is the decision recently handed 
down by the Supreme Court Commis- 
sion No. 2 of Oklahoma, upholding the 
right of the union to strike for the closed 
shop and declaring that a suit in dam- 
ages against a union for causing the 
discharge of a non-unionist will not be 
upheld. 

The court thus placed itself on record 
in favor of the legality of the strike 
for the closed shop, as well as of the 
accompanying compound labor boycott. 


The decision of Judge Brewer in the 
Oklahoma case is in line with those in 
New York and Indiana courts, though 
contrary to precedents established by 
the courts of many other states, notably 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Missouri. 

In this case, J. H. Roddy, a miner, 
brought an action for $100,000 damages 
against the members of the Phillips 
Local, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, for causing his discharge from the 
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work with union men and that if Roddy 
as retained in the service, the union 
would strike.” Roddy claimed that he 
“as discharged because of this demand, 
as well as on account of the agreement 
between the union and the company that 
non-union men would not be employed. 
These charges, the court decided, did 
not state a cause of action, inasmuch as 


work for a definite length of time, had 
right to quit. The same right, the 


tion of individuals. 
The decision of the Oklahoma court 


| ot known case of the National Pro- 
 tective Association v. Cumming, decided 
| a dozen years ago. As a result of this 
_ decision and subsequent declarations of 
|} the lower courts, it is now generally 
legal in New York state for a union to 
_ strike in order to enforce the closed 
' shop principle; consequently non-union- 
_ ists who are discharged as a result of 
a strike or a threatened strike cannot 
_ hold the union liable in damages. 
_ There are, however, two or three lim- 
 itations to this right. Should the sole 
_ motive of a strike of this nature be to 
_do injury to non-unionists or should the 
Beit be prompted by malice, it might 
be considered illegal. In the second 
_ place, an agreement would be illegal 
that provided for the exclusive employ- 
F ment of unionists, thus virtually prevent- 
‘ing non-unionists from obtaining any 
work at their trade in the vicinity of 
"their former occupations, and automat- 
ically giving a monopoly to organized 
labor. A strike entered upon in pur- 
suance of this purpose would probably 
be enjoined. 
Preceding the more liberal decisions 
of the New York courts, the Indiana su- 
_ preme court had decided that it was legal 
for miners tostrike to obtain the dis- 
_ charge of non-union men... 
_ The courts which favor the closed 
| shop principle generally take as their 
starting point the rights’ of the union 
worker. The reasoning is simple, and 
| follows that of the Oklahoma court. 
_ One man has a right to refuse to work 
_ for any reason he may deem sufficient, 
_ and the employer has no right to de- 
_ mand a reason. He may give a reason, 
if he desires, and may frankly state 
| that he does not care to work with a 
| non-unionist. Such a _ statement or 
“threat” does not give a ground for 
action to non-unionist or employer, nor 


inal process. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to a body of men. 

The higher courts in Connecticut, 
_ Illinois, Maryland, Missouri and New 
_ Jersey, among others, have sustained 
actions in damages against unionists for 
securing the discharge of non-union 
labor. In Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, injunction proceed- 
_ ings have been sustained, and in Ver- 
mont criminal proceedings have been 
Midis ocd to a successful issue. In some 
; s the breaking of contracts, ex- 
ieiaing have been involved. 


does it justify the injunctive or crim- 


Courts deciding that a strike for the 
closed shop is illegal have concentrated 
attention on the rights of the injured 
non-unionist or of the employer: the 
non-unionist’s right to enjoy a free 
labor market and to dispose of his labor 
as he sees fit; the employer’s right to 
employ whomsoever he may desire. It 
is at times stated that a strike for the 
closed shop and a consequent labor boy- 
cott violate the constitutional provisions 
which declare that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law and that 
no state shall deprive any person of the 
equal protection of the laws. 

An employer, the courts declare, has 
a tight to carry on his business in any 
way he sees fit, to employ or refuse 
to employ men for any reason or with- 


out reason. Interference with this 
right is against public policy, as it tends 
to destroy competition and to de- 


prive a man of liberty and property. 
The non-unionist also has a right to 
work for others without molestation, 
and interference with such a right with- 
out justification, is illegal. 

Some courts distinguish a strike to 
secure the discharge of non-union men 
from a strike to obtain better wages, etc. 
on the ground that the immediate object 
of the former is that of injury and that 
the law does not look beyond the imme- 
diate loss and damage to the remote ben- 
efits which might result to the union. 

It is seen from the foregoing that lit- 
tle attempt has thus far been made by 
courts to decide the question of the le- 
gality of this form of labor activity from 
the broader standpoint of social welfare. 
While the writer agrees in general with 
the conclusions reached by Oklahoma 
and New York courts, he believes that 
the judges who have heretofore fay- 
ored the legality of the closed shop and 
the accompanying labor boycott have, 
for the most part, failed to consider 
such vital questions as that of the char- 
acter of the union and of its terms of 
membership. Should the qualifications 
for membership in a union be fair and 
reasonable, the courts might do well to 
approve the principle of the closed shop 
on the grounds of social advantage. For 
a strong labor movement is essential to 
social progress, and experience has 
taught the value of the closed shop 
as a means of strengthening the union 
forces. 

If the union is a worthy one, and non- 
unionists refuse to join and assist in the 
struggle for better conditions, the lat- 
ters’ interest should not be decided su- 
perior to the interest of organized labor. 
On the other hand, if the union is a 
“closed union” or if the terms of ad- 
mission to membership are frivolous. 
proper protection should be given to 
non-unionists unjustly denied the priv- 
ilege of membership. In the words of 
Justice Holmes: “The true grounds of 
decision are considerations of policy and 
social advantage, and it is in vain to 
suppose that solutions can be attained 
merely by logic and general propositions 
of law which nobody disputes.” Finally, 
the decisions in these cases indicate the 
great need for legislation, state and na- 
tional, that will clearly define the rights 
of all parties. 
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ABOR AMENDMENTS TO THE 
ANTI-TRUST BILL 


Two AMENDMENTs to the Clayton 
anti-trust bill were accepted last week by 
the House of Representatives which in- 
volve some of the exemptions for which 
organized labor has been fighting for a 
number of years. The first amendment 
applies to labor unions and farmers’ as- 
sociations, and reads: 

“Nor shall such organizations, orders, 
or associations, or members thereof, be 
held or construed to be illegal combina- 
tions in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws.” 

The second amendment establishes the 
principle that no injunction shall be 
granted in a United States court in the 
case of a labor dispute, “unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property 
or of a property right for which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at law.” 
Under the amendment no restraining 
order shall prohibit the cessation of work 
or peaceful picketing, boycotting or 
peaceable assembling. 

The first amendment may accomplish 
directly the object that was sought by in- 
direction in the bill that was passed by 
the last Congress prohibiting the use of 
any part of the appropriation in the sun- 
dry civil bill for the prosecution of labor 
unions. It has been criticized sharply, 
however, as being so vague in wording 
that both those who want labor unions 
exempted and those who don’t, think 
they have gained their point. It was 
enacted by unanimous vote of the House. 

There was considerable opposition to 
the second amendment. In the course of 
debate, Representative Moore of Penn- 
sylvania denounced supporters of the 
amendment, and pointing to the gallery 
where Frank Morrison and other labor 
leaders were- seated, declared that he 
had not “waited for a nod from the gal- 
lery to tell him how to vote.” THE 
Survey will later publish a review of 
these amendments. 


A. F. OF L. CONTEMPT CASE DISMISSED 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 11, reversed the decision 
of the lower courts and dismissed the 
contempt case involving Samuel Gom- 
pers, Frank Morrison and John Mitchell 
which has been in the courts since 1911. 

The case grew out of an alleged vio- 
lation of the injunction granted in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Col- 
umbia against publishing the name of 
the Bucks Stove and Range Company in 
the unfair list of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Justice Wright of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia sentenced these men, as the 
three highest officials in the American 
Federation of Labor, to terms of im- 
prisonment ranging from nine months 
to a year. In the United States Court 
of Appeals, the sentences were reduced 
to a fine of $500 each and imprisonment 
of one month for Gompers alone. 

This final action of the Supreme 
Court is based chiefly on the statute of 
limitations. The action was begun on 
May 16, 1911, while the most important 
acts which were declared to constitute 
contempt of court were committed more 
than three years prior to that date. 


—BY CORA FRANCES STODDARD 


\IGHTING ALCOHOL WITH EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


SECRETARY, SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FEDERATION, BOSTON 


ELEVEN YEARS AGO the writer saw 
in Bremen, Germany, the first anti-al- 
cohol exhibit. It was a creditabie af- 
fair even then, with diagrams, patho- 
logical models, wealth of literature, and 
“alcohol-free” drinks. But the plan has 
been developed until today in continental 
Europe the anti-alcohol exhibit is one 
of the great factors in the educational 
propaganda which is apparently begin- 
ning to cut down the consumption of 
alcohol in Germany, enlisting all ciasses 
and receiving well-planned government 
support. In Germany alone there are 
three traveling exhibits going constant- 
ly from city to city. Switzerland has 
one, as has Sweden. 

There was no serious attempt in the 
United States to utilize the exhibit plan 
on any comprehensive scale in work 
against alcoholism until the Scientific 
Temperance Federation was invited to 
exhibit facts concerning alcohol at the 
exposition of the International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography at Wash- 
ington, in September, 1912. 

As it was practically a new idea in 
this country, the amount of money that 
could be gathered for the purpose was 
discouragingly small, and expensive de- 
vices were obviously out of the question. 
Ingenuity was set to work to supply what 
could not be had by money, and when 
the exhibit was completed it was account- 
ed creditable and attractive, with variety 
of illustrative methods, and it won a di- 
ploma of merit from the jury of awards 
of the Hygienic Congress Exposition. 

The exhibit method was not entirely 
new to the Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration. For four years, the federation 
had been renting and lending all over 
this country and Canada hand-made dia- 
grams representing the results of physi- 
ological and social investigations con- 
cerning the effects of alcohol, and liter- 
ally millions of persons had been reached 
with the facts in this way. The formal 
exhibit, therefore, was simply an ex- 
tension of previous plans. 

The subject matter of the exhibit deals 
with the relation of alcohol to physical 
and mental working ability, to sickness, 
accidents, mortality, heredity, and to 
such social aspects as crime, suicide, di- 
vorce, child neglect, poverty and pauper- 
ism. The model, picture-model and dia- 
gram all have a place in portraying the 
facts. 

One finds in it the striking compara- 
tive mortality of babies born of sober 
and of drinking mothers worked out in 
tiny dolls, those dressed in black rep- 
resenting the babies who died under two 
years of age. 

The insurance statistics of abstainers 
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and non-abstainers are shown by small 
gravestones for the percentage which 
died, and dolls to represent the living. 

Cylinders of varying heights tell’ the 
story of the proportionate amount of 
work done with and without alcohol. 
Prisms show the relative amount of sick- 
ness, duration of sickness and death in 
benefit societies requiring abstinence and 
in those requiring none. 

Diagrams illustrate the detrimenta! ef- 
fect of alcohol in tuberculosis; the fre- 
quent coincidence of the alcohol habit 
with feeble-mindedness and other nier- 
tal defects; the alcoholic factor in uon- 
support and other domestic tragedies 
which tax the social worker and the 
public welfare; the disorganizing effect 
of alcohol upon industry in lowered efh- 
ciency, increased accident and sickness 
rate, loss of time and deterioration in 
skill. 

Once finished and its feasibility dem- 
onstrated, the exhibit was in demand in 
connection with other great expositions. 
The result has been attendance in num- 
bers and personnel which might not have 
been secured otherwise, since some of 
these many people, believing that there is 
nothing new under the sun on the alco- 
holic question, might not have seen it had 
they not come upon it in general ex- 
positions. 

Ten weeks of the year following its 
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preparation were spent at the two great 
missionary expositions, the World in Y Bai- 
timore and the World in Chicago. ft 
was a part of the Baltimore Mental Hy- 
giene Exposition; of the Buffalo Interna- ~ 
tional School Hygiene Exposition; won 
a gold medal at the New York IJnterna- 
tional Safety Exposition, December, 
1913; was a feature of two state agri-_ 
cultural-fairs in North Carolina, at the 
suggestion of the State Board of Health; 
was an exhibit by itself for ten days 
at Richmond, Va.; won large attendance 
at the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. and later — 
was engaged by a great Brooklyn indus- 
trial corporation as a part of its social 
welfare work. Portions of the exhibit 
went to child welfare exhibits, and to 
several great religious conventions from 
Los Angeles in the West to Atlanta in 
the South and Washington in the East. 

Meanwhile another German plan al- 
lied to the general anti-alcohol exhibit 
was also put into operation by the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation—the store- 
window exhibit. This has already been 
taken up effectively in many parts of 
the country as a means of bringing the 
truth about alcohol “to the people where 
they are,’ for no educational work for 
any reform can expect to succeed unless 
it reaches out and takes the truth to the 
people. A pamphlet has been prepared 
giving suggestions for organizing such 
store- “window expositions. 

During the four years that the federa- 
tion has been sending out the hand-made 
diagrams, many requests had come for 
their publications in poster form for less 
expensive and wider distribution. Not 
until after the exhibit had been organ- 
ized, did this become practicable. Now 
about fifty of the best features of the © 
exhibit have been published in attractive 
poster size by the Scientific Temperance 
Federation so that at a moderate expense _ 
any community can have a little anti- 
alcohol exhibit of its own. The posters 
are all illustrated, either by pictures or 
diagrams and many of them are printed 
in colors. The exhibit may be used 
alone or it may be combined with a gen- 
eral educational campaign. An_ illus- 
trated hand-book with supplementary 
data is also available. 

The illustrated posters will not, of 
course, take the place of the large ex- 
hibit for the most important work. For 
this a moderate rental is charged to cover ~ 
expenses of maintenance and the cost 
of an expert demonstrator, because to 
make the exhibit of the highest possible 
value an attendant is required who knows 
the facts and how to adapt their presen- 
tation to the interests and needs of the 
constantly shifting and various “audi- 
ences.” 

For the anti-alcohol exhibit has been 
an “audience getter.” At every exposi-~ 
tion it has drawn proportionately an ex-_ 
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‘ceedingly large and interested attendance. 
_The visitors have ranged from university 
|professors and physicians to the eager 
|street gamin who asks for the repeti- 
{tion of some favorite illustration—‘Tell 
us about the joims” (germs). The col- 
‘lege student, the business man, the day- 
laborer, the social worker, the policeman, 
the fireman, the nurse, the teacher, the 
|parent, the school boy and girl, the 
|clergyman, the leaders of great educa- 
| tional and social movements, have found 
|subjects of practical interest and in- 
quiry. ; 
_ One of the most valuable features of 
the exhibit work is that it affords this 
[opportunity of hand-to-hand work in 
|answering questions, in meeting doubts 
with other evidence, and even in consol- 
\ing the hearts troubled by the drinking 
habits of some member of one’s house- 
hold, for the exhibit illustrations of the 
effects of alcohol could be replaced with 
far more lurid ones if it were possible 
or wise to portray the bits of personal 
experience and observation that are told 
the demonstrator. Over and over again, 
some scientific fact is met by the con- 
‘firming nod of the head of the man of 
affairs, and his words, “I know that is 
true; I’ve seen it in my business.” 

_ What the exhibit does in transmuting 
information into conviction and convic- 
tion into action, can be summarized in 
four comments made to the demonstrator. 
All are typital of statements frequently 
‘made by visitors. 

A young workman not very well edu- 

‘cated stayed some time listening intently 
to the explanations. After the others 
/went out, he said, “I haven’t been a 
drinker, but I didn’t know but I should 
have to use it some time. Now I see that 
I shan’t have to. I am very glad I 
heard this instruction.” 

| A young man a little farther along in 
the alcohol question, evidently of good 
family and general intelligence, said that 
with other young men he had often in- 
dulged in the use of alcoholic liquors 


Drinking Mothers 


Lost More than Half their Babies 
Sober Mothers 
Less than One-fourth 


Mortality of Children of 21 DRINKING Mothers 


‘Clgrer In Black Died Under Twe Yeors —S8 PER CENT. 


Mortality of Children of 28 SOBER Mothers 


Chiliron lo Black Died Under Two Years — 23 PER CENT 


‘The Sober Mothers were relatives of the Orinking Mothers and had Sober Husbands 


since they were easily accessible. When 
shown a number of charts relating to 
health and efficiency, he said from time 
to time, “I didn’t know that,” and, finally, 
with an air of conviction, “No more 
drink for me.” 

A third significant comment came from 
a former bartender who had seen for 
himself many of the facts displayed. As 
he passed out he said: “This is the great- 
est presentation of the anti-alcohol ques- 
tion which I have ever seen. If any- 
thing could stop young men from going 
to the saloon and contracting the alco- 
hol habit, it will be conviction by such 
facts as you have here, and I believe 
these will do it.” 

The fourth remark came from a clergy- 
man of one of America’s largest churches 
who said: “This exhibit has converted 
me. I have always been a temperance 
man. Now I am going to fight alcohol.” 


NATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR CO-OPERATIVE MAR- 


KETING AND FARM CREDITS 


a Two ORGANIZATIONS joined 

forces in a four days’ discussion of co- 
Operation in marketing and the secur- 
ing of farm credits in Chicago this 
‘spring. The National Conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits, which held 
‘its first meeting last year, and the 
Western Economic Society, an organi- 
zation which holds conferences on im- 
portant economic questions of the day, 
co-operated in the presentation of the 
program, the latter organization in pur- 
suance of its policy, taking no part in 
business meetings or in the passing of 
resolutions during the conference. 

Two and one-half days were given 
over to the discussion of marketing and 
one and one-half days to agricultural 
credit. The program was arranged by 
the Western Economic Society. Co- 
‘operation was as vigorously attacked as 
it was extolled, and pending rural credit 
legislation was both praised and de- 
nounced. The conference finally passed 
a resolutions urging governmental 


caution in the passing of rural credit 
legislation and requesting an opportunity 
for co-operative agencies to operate 
under the protection and regulation of 
adequate trust legislation. A permanent 
organization was effected to carry on 
propaganda work throughout the year 
and to provide for an annual confer- 
ence. 

Co-operation in marketing and in the 
securing of rural credit facilities has 
thus assumed the dignity of a national 
movement. It is the hope of the lead- 
ers in the work to form some sort of 
a loose federation of interests, which 
will in a few years cover the entire 
country and largely supersede the pres- 
ent competitive and individualistic sys- 
tem of organization. This may be said 
to be the central idea of the movement, 
but the conference was made up of so 
many different elements that a clearly 
defined aim was quite impossible. Con- 
stant attendance at the sessions and 
private conversations with speakers lead 
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the writer to classify those vitally inter- 
ested in the movement as follows: 
First, there are those who see in co- 
operation a great movement destined to 
solve all the problems that now vex 
suffering humanity. This class believes 
that the great thing for which the 
twentieth century will stand in world 
history will be the supersession of the 
competitive by the co-operative régime. 
With this class co-operation is a religion, 
and more than one vigorous disciple at 
the conference expressed his willingness 
to give his life if need be to this new 
cause of righteousness. With this group 
competition is not merely wastéful but 
“it is born in iniquity,” results in the 
degradation of humanity, and must sur- 
render to the principles of brotherly 
love as embodied in true co-operation. 
Second, there is a class that sees in 
co-operation not a panacea for all the 
ills of existing society but a direct 
means of reducing the high cost of liv- 
ing by the elimination of middlemen in 
the marketing of farm produce. The 
difference in price paid by the consumer 
and the price the farmer secures, is re- 
garded as largely appropriation by a 
class that reaps where it has not sown. 
Cut out the middlemen, therefore, and 
the high cost of living will be solved. 
Third, there is a group that sees in 
co-operation a form of business organi- 
zation that is superior to the purely com- 
petitive order. Many of the wastes of 
competition are heavy and can be elimin- 
ated by co-operative or unionized ef- 
fort. It is recognized by this group 
that the function of middlemen is im- 
portant; but it is believed that in many 
cases the performance of this function, 
as well as the producing of the raw 
materials in the first instance, can be 
more economically accomplished by co- 
operation than by competition. The ele- 
ments making up this class, therefore, 


include farmers, business interests 
(middlemen) and students of economics 
in general. 

There should perhaps be added a 


fourth class, namely, those who hope to 
serve as leaders in a popular movement 
of this sort. With some of these the 
idea is to secure good executive posi- 
tions in connection with the movement 
and with others to gain political posi- 
tion through championing the people’s 
cause. 

The national organization that is at- 
tempting to bring together and keep to- 
gether these diverse elements has ‘on 
its hands a stupendous, if not an im- 
possible task. In the first place there is 
sure to be conflict over the question of 
the motives of the various types of co- 
operators. Those who believe that co- 
operation should find its support in the 
sympathies, that it is a movement based 
on brotherly affection, will have diffi- 
culty in working amicably with those 
who believe that the strength of co- 
operation must lie in its appeal to the 
pocket-book. 

Again, in attempting to embrace both 
consumers and producers, the movement 
will find a well-nigh impassable barrier. 
The farmer believes he is being robbed 
by the middleman; the consumer !s 
equally sure that he is the one who is 
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robbed. The farmer will be a co-opera- 
tor in so far as he can by co-operation 
secure for himself the returns that now 
go to the middlemen. But the consumer 
will feel that the elimination of middle- 
men should give him his butter and eggs 
for half present prices. He cannot see 
how the farmer is entitled to this re- 
duction in cost, for if it all goes to the 
farmer what is the use of consumers’ 
co-operation ? 

The answer seems to be that producers 
and consumers must get together and 
agree upon a division of the spoils. Can 
they be expected to do this? They have 
not been able to do it in the past, and 
attempts on the part of consumers’ co- 
operative organizations to buy from pro- 
ducers, organizations at less than regu- 


lation prices have virtually always prov- 
ed unsuccessful. 

Will this national organization of 
loosely federated associations of people 
of diverse ideas and aims be able to 
bring together consumers and producers, 
provide an equitable division of the 
profits, and effect an extensive develop- 
ment of co-operation as opposed to com- 
petition? To the writer it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful; for as yet economic 
self-interest, whether for good or ill, is 
a very powerful factor in the affairs of 
practical life. Producers’ associations 
will doubtless be developed and consum- 
ers’ organizations will probably gain no 
little headway; but a great concerted 
movement in this connection is quite im- 
probable. 


DAY’S NEEDS—BY W. J. NORTON 


\ N OLD INSTITUTION TUNING ITS WORK TO THE 


THE OLD CANNOT grow 
young; but who says an old social 
institution cannot keep its purpose 
whole, and its ear tuned to new 
winds of inspiration? 

During its life of three quar- 
ters of a century the Cincinnati 
Union Bethel has done just this. 
At first a Sunday school on the 
river front, with prominent busi- 
ness men of the day as teachers; 
then a missionary center for the 
swarms of boatmen who plied the 
Ohio River before the decadence 
of our inland waterways com- 
merce; next a combination Sun- 
day school (with two thousand in 
attendance), missionary endeavor, 
lodging-house, and relief work; 
today the Cincinnati Union Beth- 
el is a social settlement with 
medical clinics, milk stations, day nur- 
sery, a lodging-house, a young women’s 
hotel, and recreation activities in the 
country. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary cere- 
monies of the Bethel began on Sunday 
we a celebration by the Sunday school. 

e 


present generation of pupils 
mingled with pupils of past genera- 
tions. Many of the latter have 


climbed the ladder of success, and the 
faces of men prominent throughout the 
city were seen. A spirit of reminis- 
cence pervaded the meeting, not the 


CINCINNATI UNION 


Having all the activities of a modern social 
center. 


THE FLOATING BETHEL OF 1853 
First permanent home of Cincinnati Union 
Bethel constructed from the hull of an old 
steamboat. 


least interesting part of the program 
being remarks by neighborhood women 
who attended the school forty years ago. 

The next evening the people of the 
neighborhood, one of the most congest- 
ed in the city, gathered to lay emphasis 
upon the settlement activities. 

The exercises closed with’ a gather- 
ing of the contributors to the Bethel and 
its friends. Addresses were made by 
ex-President. Taft and Owen R. Lovejoy 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 

The Bethel work was organized by 
O. S. Powell, a Presbyterian minister, 


BETHEL TODAY 


in 1839 in a building on the river bank. 
In a few months the Boatmen’s Bethel. 
Society was formed and a larger build- 
ing rented. In 1853 the work had so 
increased that a permanent home was 
sought, and the floating Bethel was con- 


structed from the hull of an old steam- 


boat. 


For six years the activities, which 


were almost exclusively religious and. 
missionary at this time, were carried on 


in the old boat moored at the foot of 


Broadway. The following year the Bethel 
acquired its first real property, the pres- 


ent site of its lodging-house. 


In February, 1865, the institution was 


incorporated : 


“The object shall be to 


provide for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of river men and their families, 
and all others who may be unreached 


by regular church organizations; 


also. 


to gather in and furnish religious in- 
struction and material aid to the poor 


and neglected children of Cincinnati and 
vicinity, and to make such provisions 
as may be deemed best for their 
social elevation; also to provide 
homes and employment for the 
destitute.” 

Two years afterward the Union 


old report says it was “with the 
hearty sanction of the leading pas- 
tors in the city at that time. The 
church stands upon the simple 
but comprehensive doctrinal basis 
known as the Apostle’s Creed with 
the phrase ‘He descended into hell’ 
omitted, and the phrase ‘the Holy 
Catholic Church’ changed to read 
‘the Holy Church of God.’” Sure- 
ly a broad foundation for narrow 
times ! 

Although emphasis was steadily 
laid upon evangelical endeavors, 
there developed interest in social 
service, which grew until it commanded 
the same energy as the church activities. 

It remained for Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 
White, who assumed charge of the 
Bethel about a dozen years ago, to build 
on this foundation the present structure 
of social service. Bethel Church ac- 
tivities which had declined became sec- 
ondary. The social settlement came to 
the fore and was launched in a new 
building in 1905. In 1909 came the 
Anna Louise Inn, a splendid hotel for 
working women. In 1912 the country 
home at New Richmond was added. 


ANNA LOUISE INN 


Hotel for working women established in 


1909. 


Bethel Church was organized. An 


TEACHING TEMPERANCE 


_ Three letters and comment thereon by 
4 the Editor 

To THE Epiror: In view of the large 
number of letters I have received from 
ders of THE Survey, since the pub- 
tion of the article, Temperance Ed- 
tion in Public Schools and Its Re- 
ts by Edward H. Williams, M. D. 
April 18), I ask in the spirit of jus- 
ce and fairness that the other side be 
eard. 
; Allow me to say that Dr. Williams 
ems entirely ignorant of the work of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in the department of Scientific 
emperance Instruction during the last 
ecade. Since the death of Mary H. 
nt, there has been no such thing as 
t-books authorized or endorsed by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. ; 
With the remarkable advance in scien- 
fic research as to the nature and ei- 
ect of alcohol, it became clear to the 
‘leaders of the organization that text- 
books ten, or even five years old, might 
outgrown, and should not contain 
eir endorsement. Then, too, the neces- 
ity for endorsing such books was pass- 
d. The pioneer work was over. The 
path of teaching an entirely new sub- 
ject had been blazed. They decided, 
therefore, not to endorse any text-books, 
but simply to recommend, when called 
apon so to do, the books which were 
p-to-date in scientific research, and 
best in truthfulness and accuracy. 
_ The department has for counselors 
some of the best- known men in medical 
circles in the world—G. Sims Wood- 
ead, professor of patholegy in Cam- 
idge University, England; Sir A. 
earce Gould of London; W. L. Reid, 
or so many-years head of the Medical 
‘ssociation of Glasgow, Scotland; Dr. 
P. Alexander MacNicholl of New York 
; and Dr. T. D. Crothers of Hart- 
ford, Conn., that veteran in the study of 
alcohol. 
| It has also educators of world-wide 
_repute—David Starr Jordan, ex-presi- 
lent of Leland Stanford, Jr., University ; 
seorge H. Martin, ex-secretary of the 
State Board of Education of Massachu- 
etts; Arthur Holmes, dean of the State 


others of like standing. It is self-evident 
that they would not endorse the absurd 
sta ements, “quoted at random” by Dr. 
gece "I do not say the statements 
are not in some text-book, but in my 
wide study of such books I have never 


Tt is not my duty to reply to an at- 
upon the past. Such attacks 

been answered. But it is 
prerogative and duty to reply to an 
ae present. The following 


Teachers College of Pennsylvania; and - 


“A careful observation has confirm- 
ed me in the opinion that children in 
the public schools should be taught in 
the most effective way possible the 
things pertaining to physical and men- 
tal health. This certainly would in- 
clude the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
tobacco, and narcotic drugs. The pur- 
pose of the schools is to prepare chil- 
dren for life. Certainly their physical 
and mental health are among the 
most important factors in this prepar- 
ation.” 


(Signed) P. P. Craxton, 


Bureau of Education, Dept. of In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Williams says that in the last 
analysis, educational movements and 
methods of any kind must be judged by 
results. Martin E. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., 
LL.D., superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia schools, clearly states this year the 
results of temperance teaching. He 
says: 


“The essays written by the children 
in our public schools here on scientific 
temperance, particularly upon the 
laws of health as they relate to the 
question of temperance have accom- 
plished an immense amount of good. 
The children have learned important 
guiding principles for their lives, and 
the whole procedure has been so uni- 
formly satisfactory that I wish to give 
it my cordial approval.” 


Dr. Williams also quotes government 
records on the consumption of alcohol 
and tobacco since scientific temperance 
instruction has been in operation. Had 
he quoted other government records his 
readers would have seen how vast has 
been the immigration from liquor-mak- 
ing and liquor-drinking countries dur- 
ing the same year. With one million of 
such immigrants each year, the wonder 
is we have held the consumption down 
as low as it is. 

Dr. Williams’ chief criticism, how- 
ever, is against the text-books. From 
that I select the books only which have 
been recommended by this department, 
through me as superintendent. One is 
from The Body and Its Defense by 
Frances Gulick Jewett. Dr. Williams 
criticises the introduction by Mrs. Jewett 
of the effect of alcohol upon the blood 
vessels. This she does by means of an 
illustration, showing how by electricity 
through the point of a needle many 
capillaries may be destroyed, and the 
red nose of the drinker be relieved of 
its redness. Certainly Dr. Williams 
does not belong to the class of teachers, 
who are “born, not made.” He does 
not quickly grasp what Mrs. Jewett has 
done with the illustration—introduced 
the truth in such a way as to rivet the 
attention of the child. 

Mr. McKenny, when superintendent 
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of the’ Milwaukee Normal School, 
told me Mrs. Jewett had the true 
child’s instinct. All over the na- 
tion, educators have spoken in high- 
est praise of the Gulick Hygiene 
Series. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young told me 


that she read, Control of Body and 
Mind at one sitting, did it up and sent 
it to the president of the Chicago School 
Board, receiving from him this reply: 
“Had I had that book twenty years ago 
I would be a different man today, but 
all life henceforth will be somewhat dif- 
ferent from having read it, and I can- 
not tell you how I estimate its value.” 

Dr. Charles F. Hodge, a member of 
the Committee of Fifty, wrote Mrs. 
Jewett his great appreciation of the 
splendid way in which she had used his 
investigation of the effect of alcohol 
upon the cocker spaniels. 

The other book criticised is Book I 
of the Health Series of Alvin Davison, 
Ph.D., professor of biology in LaFayette 
College. Dr. Davison introduces an il- 
lustration of a rattle-snake on the left 
and a box of cigars on the right. This 
is termed in THE Survey, Teaching by 
Innuendo. Dr. Williams entirely fails 
to comprehend the use made of it and 
fails to mention the careful, sane, and 
scientific way that Dr. Davison teaches 
the danger of the use of the cigarette. 

To wrench one sentence from its con- 

text and make it appear ridiculous is 
unworthy of a scholar. This Dr. Wil- 
liams does. He leaves out the previous 
discussion of why lighter clothing should 
be used in warmly heated houses and 
says this sentence is used in a book for 
advanced pupils: “The body can be 
made comfortable out-of-doors in cold 
weather by wearing an overcoat or 
wrap.” 
- We wish it were possible to take up 
the discussion of the food value of alco- 
hol which Dr. Conn tersely says, “has 
the same food value as gunpowder has 
fuel value” and also reply to the number 
of lessons in this subject required by 
law. There are but a few states in 
which the number of lessons is mention- 
ed at all, and where it is the lesson in 
the lower grades is never expected to be 
more than ten minutes long while the 
whole subject of hygiene is covered by 
it. 

Mr. Taft is quite evidently criticising 
something of which he has little know- 
ledge. But when he said to the young 
men of Cornell, “to the man who is en- 
gaged in responsible work, who must 
have at his command the best that is 
in him, at its best, to him I would with 
all the energy that I possess, advise and 
urge, leave drink alone absolutely,” he 
must have realized that the ordinary 
student would wish to know the reasons 
for such advice and such urging. 
Scientific temperance instruction gives 
the reasons. 

EpitH SmirH Davis. 
[Supt. of Scientific Temperance 

Instruction of the World’s and 

National W. C. T. U.] 

Hartford, Wis. 


To tHe Enpitror: This morning I re- 
ceived the enclosed article by Dr. Wil- 
liams, a reprint from your issue of April 
18. As the names of the persons issu- 
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ing this reprint are not given, and as 
the typographical work, size of sheet, 
etc., are intended to be like those of 
THE SuRvEY, and as your name appears 
in upper left-hand corner of the envel- 
ope, the whole thing purports to come 
from you. 

This, of course, I do not believe. 
Though mailed in New York, this paper 
was issued and sent out to the clergy- 
men of New Jersey by the Manufactur- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Association, 776 
Broad street, Newark, N. J. The name 
of this association is a euphemism for 
the Publicity Bureau of the Liquor In- 
terests. They are carrying on a con- 
stant warfare in the defense of their 
business, and have seized upon this arti- 
cle as ammunition. 

Without raising the question as to 
the merits of Dr. Williams’ paper, which 
I read with great interest when it ap- 
peared in THE Survey, I want to utter 
my protest, as one of your subscribers, 
against the use of your name as a mask 
behind which these people may do their 
fighting. I hope you will not let it 
pass unnoticed. If they had a right to 
reprint the article, they should acknowl- 
edge it and not dishonestly put it up 
to you. 

Ratpy B. Urmy. 
[Pastor Central M. E. Church], 
Newark, N. J. 


To THE Eprtor: I have your favor of 
this date, and am extremely sorry for 
the indefensible way in which some 
of the reprints of Dr. E. A. Williams’ 
article have been sent out. Those that 
were mailed from this office went in our 
own envelopes, but we received a large 
order from the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New Jersey, 
which we shipped in bulk, and are not 
responsible for the envelopes in which 
they were mailed, but we will take pre- 
cautions to guard against a repetition 
of such misuse of any similar publica- 
tions in the future. As Dr. Williams 
lives in New Jersey, the large demand 
for the article from that state did not 
surprise us. The Merchants’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is a reputable 
body, and I believe that their action was 
due to sheer thoughtlessness. 

We maintain a clearing house of in- 
formation, and when an article of scien- 
tific value appears, we order reprints 
of it, and furnish them to our corre- 
spondents for their distribution. Our 
feeling is that whether an article is 
copyrighted or not, the publishers are 
fairly entitled to the advantage of re- 
printing it. Of course, a magazine is 
soon out of date, but the reprint of a 
particular article is current for some 
time. 


Huceu F. Fox. 
[Secretary, United States Brewers’ As- 
sociation ] 
New York. 


[The main point of Dr. Williams’ 
article in THE Survey for April 18 was 
as to the method of instruction. He 
held, in brief, that some text-books on 
temperance are untruthful and many 
are unscientific; that such instruction 
will tend to make pupils skeptical and 
will thus defeat its own purpose which, 


in his own words, is to “lessen the 
steadily rising tide of alcoholism and 
pernicious cigarette smoking in this 
country.” 

As to methods of teaching, readers of 
THE Survey may differ. As to the ap- 
propriateness of publishing a criticism 
of teaching methods in THE Survey’s 
Education Department, there can be but 
one opinion, whether the subject be 
alcohol, sex hygiene or shop work. 

The difficulties of handling any aspect 
of the temperance question are well il- 
lustrated by the whole incident. 

On the one hand was the unfair use 
of the reprints. As furnished to Hugh 
F. Fox, secretary of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, and by him sup- 
plied to the Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of New Jersey, these 
contained the article in full and nothing 
else. The latter organization, whose 
name conceals its relation to liquor in- 
terests, mailed them out in envelopes 
which not only lacked its own name but 
bore an unauthorized imprint which 
gave the impression that THe Survey 
had mailed them. Such use of Tue 
SURVEY’S name was contemptible. 

On the other hand, friends of the 
temperance cause profess to have found 
in this article proof that THr Survey is 
“a secret ally of the whiskey business” 
and that Dr. Williams is a tool of the 
brewers. The ardor of their conviction 
burns brightly through some of the let- 
ters received. 

Dr. Williams, it may be fair to state 
at this point, has a long record of ac- 
tivity in behalf of scientific temperance 
teaching. 

In the columns above, Mrs. Davis 
states the official position of the W. C. 
T. U. In THe Survey for May 23, six 
writers expressed their views pro and 
con. Space forbids the publication of 
further letters received from Jessie J. 
Brainerd, Washington, D. C.; Catherine 
P. Wheat, Los Angeles; Margaret B. 
Platt, Seattle; John E, Parmly, Newark; 
Lucia Faxon Addition, Portland, Ore.; 
the Rev. C. A. McKay, Ottawa, IIL; 
James V. Chalmers, New York; Julian 
Zelchenko, Boston; Ansley B. Blades, 
Sunbury, O.; the Rev. A. M. Williams, 
Columbus, Ga; John Reed. Boulder, 
Col.—Ed. ] 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND ALCOHOL 


To tHE Epiror: It may _ interest 
Mr. Hunt’ to know that Harvard Uni- 
versity hopes to follow its western 
brothers by introducing a course on 
alcohol next year. What is needed is 
that the experiments that have been 
made in the laboratories of Germany 
should be made in the laboratories of 
our universities. President Emeritus 
Eliot, telling in a recent statement why 
he has become an anti-alcohol convert, 
says (among other reasons) : 

“Later, I had the opportunity of study- 
ing the German investigations on the 
mental effects of very limited doses of 
alcohol, doses which most people have 
always supposed to be completely in- 
nocuous. The German investigations 
seemed to me to prove that even twenty- 
four hours after taking a small dose of 


*See THE Survey, April 25, 1914, page 103. 
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alcohol the time-reaction in the human 
being is unfavorably affected. N 
the quickness of the time-reaction is im- 
portant to every mechanic; to every ar- 
tisan, and particularly to every person | 
who is engaged in a dangerous occupa- 
tion, like driving an automobile, for 
instance, or managing a circular saw, | 
or, indeed, in the tending of any power-— 
ful machine or hot furnace.” i | 

It is interesting to note editorials in — 
the press recently on Secretary Daniels’ 
order of “no alcohol” in the navy. The 
newspapers seem to feel that heavy in- 
toxicants should go, of course, but that | 
interference with beer is outrageous. 
In other words, the American people 
have yet to realize the efficiency loss 
resulting from moderate use of alcohol, 
This-teaching should come out of the 
Har- 
vard hopes some day, I am told, to have 
the apparatus for making “time-reac- 
tion” tests with very small quantities of 
alcohol, less than that contained in a 
quart of 4 per cent beer, but the ap- 
paratus for these tests is rather ex- 
pensive. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 
[Chairman Alcohol 
Education Committee. | 
Cambridge, Mass. 


LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL 


To tHE Eprtor: Your issue of Febru- 
ary 14 contains an article entitled La- 
bour Conditions in Transvaal Mining 
Fields to which you give great promi- 
nence. I cannot quite make out whether 
the writer, W. S. Rainsford, has ever 
been in South Africa or not, but if he 
has he displays a woeful ignorance of 
present day conditions. I would not 
have taken the trouble of replying to 
him were it not for the fact that 1 
know THE Survey has a large circu- 
lation and its articles, so far as I have 
been able to judge, have always been 
written in a fair and temperate spirit. 

Mr. Rainsford conveys the impression 
that we are living here under a dual 
oligarchy, viz., that of the unscrupulous 
mining magnate and that of the ignor- 
ant Boer. It is quite true that a Boer 
government is at present in power, but 
its record is perhaps as good as that of 
any other government. It does not 
please everyone, but it is the govern- 
ment put into power by the majority 
of the people of the South African 
union under a constitution which is 
probably more democratic than any 
other in the world. With regard to the 
magnates, they may have been a power 
at one time, which I doubt very much, 
but today our House of Assembly con- 
tains only four men (out of 126) who 
have anything whatever to do with min- 
ing. There are two of them on each 
side of the House. I do not love the 
Boer very much, but it is only fair to 
say that here in the Transvaal it was a 
Boer government that made education 
free and compulsory, and today no boy 
or girl can leave school until they have 
passed “Standard V” or are fifteen years 
of age. 

But I take the strongest exception as 
a large emplover of labour myself to 
some of Mr. Rainsford’s assertions. He 
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"says that labour has been dealt with 
| *shortsightedly, brutally.” This is a 
big topic in itself, but the answer is 
contained in the so-called economic com- 
|mission’s report which has just been 
published. We claim to be just as hu- 
| mane here as you are in America, and as 
| I know at first hand the industrial con- 
ditions of your great country, my very 
| strong impression is that we are much 
|more humane than your average em- 
ployer. 
_ Then he goes on to say that the white 
‘man cares little for the native, and fol- 
‘lows this up by some wild statements 
‘in amplification. Now it is quite true 
| that some white men do not take much 
‘| trouble about the native, but most of 
‘us are keenly interested in his welfare 
| and advancement, if only from purely 
‘selfish motives, for he is the founda- 
tion of our entire economic structure. 
_| Mr. Rainsford asserts that China and 
‘| India were called upon to feed our hun- 
| gry stamp mills. It is true that for 
| rather more than four years we had 
} Chinamen here, to our own and their 
mutual benefit, but it is now a long 
time since all were repatriated. The 
| Indians have never worked on the mines 
‘| of the Transvaal, but a large number 
are engaged in husbandry in Natal. 
_ Mr. Rainsford makes a point about 
the magnates’ preference for the “in- 
dentured labouring man.” As a matter 
of fact this preference is not confined 
to the magnates but is universal. It is 
the custom of the country, even for 
house or garden work, to indenture a 
| native for a period. It is the only method 
the native understands, but otherwise he 
‘|is as free as you or J. On the mines 
he seldom if ever works longer than a 
‘year, but the average period is more 
' like five months. The native is exactly 
in the same position as I and most mem- 
‘\bers of my staff. We make an agree- 
| ment to work for a certain period for 
‘| certain remuneration, but we do not 
_ feel any the worse for having done this. 
| I take, however, the strongest excep- 
| tion to the following: “I have met many 
of these men (the magnates). I have 
known some of them. Generally speak- 
| ing they don’t impress you favourably.” 
| Exactly the same thing could be said 
| of parsons and railway conductors, but 
| the imputation is that the magnates as a 
class are a worthless lot. Probably 
some of them are, but I happen to know 
| most of them, some intimately, and tak- 
ing them through and through they are 
‘keenly interested in social welfare, not 
} at all abnormally concerned with the 
making of money, and most of them do 
) their share of unpaid public work—that 
) kind of work to which no particular 
‘kudos is attached. But as a matter of 
| fact there are very few magnates. Some 
have died—Rhodes, Werhner, Beit, 
‘Names to conjure with, men who left 
| millions of pounds, not dollars, for edu- 
cation and other public causes. Quite 
a few have returned to their native 
| America, where I know they are as 
' much respected today as they were here 
by all sections of the community. 
__ Reference is made in the article to 
| the strike and the more recent deporta- 
tions. The miners did not come out on 
| strike. It was our railwaymen, or rath- 
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er a few of them, and a few miners 
came out in sympathy. What the trouble 
was all about it is difficult to say, for 
both are the highest paid men of their 
class in the world. I do not say they 
had not grievances—who has not ?—but 
unfortunately the two organizations were 
captured by revolutionaries or syndical- 
ists, now deported, and the men fol- 
lowed them blindly. 

The strike received absolutely no sup- 
port from any section of the community, 
and though I do not like deportation 
without trial I must confess that the 
strong action taken by our government 
averted anarchy and untold misery, and 
possibly the loss of a great many human 
lives. Broadly speaking, there are many 
things in our economic condition which 
many here do not like, but I have had 
the opportunity of studying industrial 
conditions at first hand in many parts 
of the world and I do not think that on 
the whole we have much to feel asham- 
ed about, excepting the terrible toll on 
human life which miners’ phthisis takes. 
Even that, however, is being bettered, 
but it will take many years before we 
can feel the full benefit of the remedial 
measures which are now being carried 
out with great thoroughness. 

WILLIAM CULLEN, 

Modderfontein, Transvaal. 


To THE Epitor: Mr. Cullen’s letter, 

I think, answers itself. If, as he says, 
the exportation of the labor leaders with- 
out trial was necessary to avert “anarchy 
and untold misery,” then surely the gov- 
ernment of the South African union, 
which Mr. Cullen boasts is the “most 
democratic in the world” would seem 
to rest on a precarious foundation. 
_ Mr. Cullen declares that his chief ob- 
jection to my article is based on my 
unfair treatment of the mining mag- 
nates. I named no man, Mr. Cullen 
gives names of men well known to his- 
tory by now, and says they are names 
“to conjure with.” That is his opinion. 
He has a right to it. 

For my part I believe as I said in my 
article, that the men he names had a 
chief part in bringing on a bloody and 
unnecessary war. This is not my opinion 
only—it is a matter of record. To do 
so they plotted, planned and raided and 
lied—these men whose names are names 
to conjure with. The money they left 
when they died to philanthropic objects 
is beside the question. 

Politically, the government of South 
Africa may be democratic; industrially, 
as Mr. Cullen himself implies, it is 
oligarchic or feudalistic in the extreme. 
There never can be peace, between capi- 
tal and labor—until to our industrial as 
well as to our political affairs we apply 
democratic principles. Democracy is 
ridding itself of the oligarch in poli- 
tics; in time he must be banished from 
the field of industry as well. 

W. S. RAINnsForp. 

New York. 


HALVING THE TAX RATE 


To THE Enrror: It is a privilege to 
engage in a controversy with so fair- 
minded a man as Professor Seligman. 
because one may be sure that the end 
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sought under such circumstances will 
be the truth of the matter rather than 
any mere technical victory. His article 
on Halving the Tax Rate on Buildings 
in Tar Survey for March 7 should have 
a very reassuring effect upon those who 
oppose the Herrick-Schaap bill. If they 
accept his conclusions there is clearly 
nothing for them to be alarmed about. 
Professor Seligman believes: 


a. The proposed change will not re- 
duce rents; 

b. The proposed change will increase 
congestion; 

c. The proposed change will exempt 
the rich. 

If Professor Seligman could only in- 
duce his own side of the controversy to 
accept his beliefs there would be com- 
plete unanimity. It is because his 
friends believe, as a matter of fact, that 
none of these consequences would re- 
sult that we have had such numerous 
delegations opposed to the bill. 

I pointed out in my previous com- 
munication (March 7 issue)’ that the 
supporters of the Herrick-Schaap bill 
are not fomenting a revolution. They 
are proposing an experiment. An op- 
portunity to try this experiment must 
first be submitted to the public and, un- 
less adopted by a majority vote, the ex- 
periment will not be made. If after a 
trial it should be found to work dis- 
advantageously to the public interest, 
it will be easy to return to the existing 
status. 

There is a regrettable tendency in a 
general discussion of the question, and 
it is not quite absent from Professor 
Seligman’s paper, to ascribe to the pub- 
lic a sordid and selfish view of public 
questions and hence to deprecate the 
submission to a plebiscite of such ques- 
tions as this. My own impression is 
that on the whole the people have de- 
cided questions submitted to them with 
a general regard for the principles of 
morality. We need go back no further 
than 1896 to see how the electorate treat- 
ed specious proposition offering ap- 
parently individual advantages. The 
hope of some day being property own- 
ers, burns in the breasts of a great 
majority of our citizens. They believe 
in a square deal for others who own 
property that they may have it when 
their time comes, if for no higher rea- 
son. 

But I do believe that the great mass 
are guided in passing upon public ques- 
tions by their sense of justice. They 
are often mistaken, but it is only when 
appeals are made to special interests 
that orators make the argument of per- 
sonal advantage. 

Again, it is urged that such subtle in- 
fluences may flow from the adoption of 
this measure that it needs deep study 
for its comprehension and hence is not 
suited to public action. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is it difficult for the ordinary 
man to determine whether we should tax 
one class of property, whose value is 
due in a quite exceptional way to the 
growth of population and public im- 
provement, more heavily than another 
class of property, which owes its ex- 
istence entirely to individual human 
enterprise, capital and labor? 


In view of the fact that the daily 
press is almost a unit in opposing the 
measure, it should be tolerably certain 
that the public should be well informed 
as to the demerits of the proposition. 
If, in spite of this consideration, a favor- 
-able decision is rendered, no believer in 
democratic government can find fault. 

Some of the arguments advanced by 
Professor Seligman deserve to be ex- 
amined seriatim. He contends that there 
is in some so-called land value a meas- 
ure of improvement value in cases of 
lots which have to be brought down or 
up to grade. No one questions this fact, 
or doubts that there might be for a per- 
iod long enough to reimburse the owner, 
an allowance made in taxes for the 
money so expended. A lot having rock 
on it or having a marshy bottom is in 
the position of land “at the margin.” 
It will take a long time after adjacent 
property has risen in value before such 
a lot will have any value whatever. 
Hence it will bear ‘a small proportion 
of taxes or of the cost of local improve- 
ments. It is only when the cost of ad- 
jacent property has risen to a height 
which justifies building on the lot, and 
the removal of the rock on it, that it 
will have any real value. It therefore 
appears that owners of such property 
do receive consideration which offsets 
any real disadvantage under which they 
may labor. 

I am unable to see Professor Selig- 
man’s point that there is any funda- 
mental distinction between the demand 
for houses and the demand for any other 
products of human labor. If the general 
welfare is increased the opposite of 
what occurs during hard times should 
manifest itself. Under the latter con- 
dition, there is an obvious shrinkage of 
demand due to people contracting their 
room—space—sometimes going to the 
extent of two families occupying space 
previously regarded as only enough for 
one family. If there should be an im- 
provement in industrial conditions due 
to the untaxing of a very important in- 
dustry—the building business—is it not 
fair to expect that the reverse process 
will occur and that there will be an 
expansion of demand? 

Professor Seligman is at odds with 
most housing reformers in regarding 
congestion per acre as more obnoxious 
and undesirable than congestion per 
room. Of course neither condition is de- 
sirable, but if we must choose let us 
have increased density per acre. 

In my last article I pointed out the 
fallacy of believing that the lower rate 
on buildings would increase the height 


or size of buildings and I do not think - 


it necessary to canvass that question 
further at this time. 

Professor Seligman seems to think 
that the slump in building in Vancouver 
tells against the proposal. As a mat- 
ter of fact it merely proves that even 
the exemption of buildings will not 
stimulate building beyond the point of 
adequate supply. If it did, there would 
be grave objection to the policy. Would 
it not have been well had he pointed 
out that a corresponding diminution of 
building operations had occurred 
throughout the West? Really well-in- 
formed single-taxers have not urged 


Vancouver as an example of the benefits 
to be derived from their plan, because 
they knew that much too low a per- 
centage of land value was being taken 
in taxes to affect the wild speculation 


there in evidence. But they have be- 
lieved and do believe that the exemp- 
tion of buildings was a step in the right 
direction and nothing has occurred to 
disabuse them of that belief. 

Professor Seligman believes that new 
houses built in the suburbs are erected 
by owners who hope to recoup them- 
selves by an increase in the value of 
their land. This has not been my ex- 
perience and I think it enough to point 
out that the New York building and 
loan associations are a unit in favor of 
the Herrick-Schaap bill. Surely such a 
body ought to know what are the desires 
of the small house owners. Indeed, if 
one builds for a home, rise in land 
values may put taxes up to an uncom- 
fortable height and force one to move 
on. 
Can Professor Seligman seriously 
contend that a plan which proposes to 
materially reduce the tax on small sub- 
urban homes will impair the security 
for the loans on such homes? If the 
land value is reduced by such a tax, is 
it not reasonably clear that the intend- 
ing home-builder can get his site for less 
and hence that he will not have to bor- 
row so much? 

I find myself at odds with Professor 
Seligman as to the effect of the proposed 
legislation on the homes of the rich. 
Let him adduce some typical cases. My 
own experience is that the homes of our 
very wealthy people are worth less than 
the sites on which they stand. Pro- 
fessor Seligman takes it for granted that 
the opposite is the case. A casual in- 
spection of the assessments rolls indi- 
cates that north of fifty-ninth street in 
the best residence section of Fifth ave- 
nue, the land values represent more than 
two-thirds of the value of land and build- 
ings. Where land is worth over $150,- 
000 for a lot 25 by 100 feet the land 
must ordinarily be worth more than the 
house. 

If the rich would be favored it is to 
their great honor that they have not 
shown the slightest favor to the measure. 
Even the owners of great buildings, 
like the Woolworth, have been so blind 
to their own interest (if it be to their 
interest) that they have not aided the 
Herrick-Schaap bill in any way. Is it 
to be believed that they act with ‘so 
much more public spirit than the multi- 
tude, or is it that their owners feel that 
in some fashion the proposed legisla- 
tion is not really in their interest? 
Their action on this proposal is more 


eloquent that Professor Seligman’s 
words. 
Professor Seligman favors a_ pro- 


posal to levy an increment tax but he 
does not indicate at what point of value 
such a tax should begin. I am quite 
sure that he realizes that capitalized 
land value is a pure mental figment and 
that land value is like our grain crops 
which grow from year to year. There 
is no point at which one may say: “This 
much is future increment and that much 
past increment.” If it is not taken 
as it arises, just aS cream rises on the 


milk, it.is lost forever. = 
crement tax abroad tends to stagnate 
the transfer of land and not to pro- 
mote it. a 
Professor Seligman does not under- 
stand why a man who has invested in 
land should’ be in danger of having a | 
part of his property taken away from 
him. But is not this an indictment of | 
all taxation rather than merely of the | 
proposed measure? General property 
taxes cast a shadow upon all owner-— 
ship of property of whatever kind. 
State after state in the exercise of the | 
police power has ruthlessly destroyed | 
property in the name of the public wel- } 
fare. Private appropriation of publicly 
created increment has rarely aroused a 
protest nor does it seem unjust to most 
of us because we are used to it, but pub-— 
lic “appropriation of future publicly | 


‘created increment seems a horrible in- | 


justice because it is a new and strange | 
proposition. 
It is quite unnecessary to hold that 
there are no vested rights in land to 
maintain the latter theory. Individual | 
possession and occupancy are necessary | 
to full use and utilization. The owner — 
or user is entitled to the full enjoy- | 
ment of the full fruits of his labor. But 
this constitutes no claim to values creat-— 
ed by other efforts than his own labor 
or other expenditure than of his own 
capital. + 
Joun J. MurpnHy. 

[Commissioner, Tenement House Ie- 
partment. ] t 
New York. 3 
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MR. PORTER’S CRITICISMS 
To tHe Eprror: I have, from time to 


time, read H. F. J. Porter’s numerous © 
letters to the press, on the fire hazard 
problem, and what the Factory Investi-_ 
gating Commission has failed to do to 
solve it. : ’ 

The gist of these letters seem to be, 
first, that Mr. Porter is a highly accom- __ 
plished fire hazard expert, and second. ~ 
that the Factory Commission has failed — 
to do the work for which it was ap-~ 
pointed, namely to secure the enactment — 


of laws that would bring about safety — 


in factories, in case of fire. The sec- 
ond, is so obviously unfair and unrea-_ 
sonable, that I never felt it worth while 
to reply to any of Mr. Porter’s periodi-— 
cal contributions to the press on the sub-_ 
ject. 
But when THe Survey, as it does in” 


its issue of April 11, gives a prominent 


place to an article based on Mr. Porter’s 
criticism of the work of the Factory 
Commission, it is high time to show 
what little merit there is to this criticism 
or attack, however it may be character- 
ized. ; * 

It is obviously impossible in a letter 
to specify in detail just what the Fac+— 
tory Commission has done toward soly-_ 
ing the fire hazard problem in factories. 
That is fully set forth in the second re- 
port of the commission. ; 

Mr. Porter makes the astoundin 
statement that “the commission h 
actually legalized the very conditio: 
which it was created to relieve and ¢ 
rect.” 

It would be well therefore to refer 
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| 
briefly to the conditions that resulted in 
‘or contributed to loss of life in the 
|Triangle Waist Company fire, and what 
measures have been taken as a result 
fof the Factory Commission’s recom- 
|mendations to remedy them. 

| The fire was said to have been caused 
\by a lighted cigarette—smoking in fac- 
tories has been prohibited. 

The lighted cigarette was said to have 


been thrown in a heap of cuttings— 


fireproof receptacles for waste material 
jand cuttings are now required, and such 
|waste material has to be removed from 


is floors of the work-room and from 


| the building itself, at frequent intervals. 
‘The fire spread with amazing rapidity 


through the work-room, because of the 
quantity of inflammable materials that 
| were kept on hand—an automatic sprink- 
Alice: is now required. Chief Kenlon and 
| other experts testified that if there had 
) been an automatic sprinkler system in 


the building, there would not have been 
ja single loss of life. Since the fire, 


'|such a system has been installed in the 
| building. 


Valuable time was lost because many 
of the employes did not know that a 
fire had taken place—a fire alarm signal 


'|system is now required that will notify 


the occupants of the building when and 
where a fire occurs. 
The employes were not familiar with 


|\the exits provided and there was panic 


|| and confusion, when the cry of fire was 
| heard—fire drills have been made man- 
datory and exits are required to be 


| marked. 
| The tables and machines were placed 


|so closely together that it was difficult 


for employes to reach the exits—ade- 


_ quate provision has been made for the 
| proper spacing of machines and machin- 
/ ery and for adequate aisles leading to 
ii exits. 


The doors opened inwardly and thus 
obstructed egress—all doors must now 


_ be constructed so as to open outwardly. 


A locked door contributed largely to 
the loss of life—that, of course, was 


| prohibited before the fire, but as the re- 


sult of the commission’s recommenda- 
‘tion, provision has been made for more 
| frequent and effective inspection of fac- 


tories. 


The fire escapes were useless, because 
| escape by them was cut off by the flames 
which burst out of the windows—win- 
‘dows opening on the course of fire 
escapes are required to be fireproof. 

The fire escapes ended in a cul-de-sac, 
from which there was no escape—a fire- 
proof passage-way from the foot of the 
fire escapes is now required. 

_ The loss of life was due largely to 
overcrowding. There were about 275 
people employed on the eighth floor, 
300 people on the ninth floor, and 60 
people on the tenth floor. The people 
killed and injured were largely employ- 
ed on the ninth floor, where the con- 
gestion was greatest. If the law, limit- 
ing the number of occupants, that was 
passed as the result of the Factory Com- 
mission’s recommendation had been in 
effect at the time of the fire, no more 

an 60 persons could have been employ- 
ed on each floor, under the conditions 
then existing. The Industrial Board 
has power to adopt even more stringent 


requirements as to occupancy wherever, 
in its opinion, the safety of the em- 
ployes requires. How absurd, there- 
fore, it is to say that the commission 
has legalized the dangerous conditions 
that it was created to correct. 

I have a high regard for Mr. Porter, 
I know that he is a well meaning man, 
but let Mr. Porter and others like him, 
not waste their time in attacking the 
laws that have been passed. The laws 
are all right. Let them devote their 
energies to securing an intelligent and 
effective enforcement of these laws and 
they will be doing something of value 
to the community. 


Bernarp L, SHIENTAG. 


[Asst. Counsel, State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission. ] 
New York. 


To the Editor: Mr. Shientag instead 
of answering my specific criticism that 
the present laws legalize the congested 
stairway exit conditions which existed 
at the time of the Triangle fire and 
which it was created to relieve merely 
characterizes it as absurd. Let us see. 

The delegation of eminent architects, 
attorneys and other representative citi- 
zens who went to Albany to ask for the 
appointment of the Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission told the governor and 
others at the hearing that owing to the 
inadequacy of the stairway exits in the 
loft and other crowded factory buildings 
the employes averaging more than 100 
per floor could not escape from them in 
case of fire, and that they had only two 
alternatives, viz: “to burn or jump.” 
They stated that these buildings were 
unemptiable even with a fire drill for 
one of the latter which would operate 
in a real fire could not be installed. 

Such civic organizations as the Fifth 
Avenue Association, the Safety Com- 
mittee, the City Club and the Citizens’ 
Union concurred. 

Now what does Mr. Shientag say his 
commission has done in the matter? 

First, it has prohibited smoking; sec- 
ond, it has required receptacles for 
waste cuttings, and, third, that these 
cuttings be removed daily; fourth, that 
an automatic sprinkler system be in- 
stalled; and, fifth, also a fire alarm; as 
well as, sixth, a fire drill; seventh, that 
the exits be marked; eighth, that doors 
open outwardly; ninth, that machines be 
better arranged so as to provide wider 
aisles; tenth, that more frequent inspec- 
tions be provided to prevent locked 
doors; eleventh, that fire escapes be fire- 
proof; and, twelfth, a fireproof passage- 
way be provided from the foot of the 


~ fire escape. 


Not one of these requirements has 
any bearing upon an increase in stair- 
way exit capacity. 

The first four are directed towards 
fixing up conditions in the individual 
shop with the idea of lessening the ten- 
dency towards a fire getting started. 

The next six are directed towards get- 
ting away if a fire should get started, 
but although they make it easier to reach 
the stairway the latter cannot take care 
of the people when they reach there even 
in a fire drill, on account of its inad- 
equacy. 


BETTER 
BABIES 


AND THEIR CARE 


By ANNA STEESE 
RICHARDSON 
Nat'l Chairman Dep tof Hygiene, 
Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent- Teacher Assn. 


In this book Mrs, Richardson 
gives the simple instructions and 
advice which have enabled moth- 
ers to transform ‘‘delicate” babies 
into children scoring go to 100 per 
cent. perfect under the rigid ex- 
amination of physicians. 


It is not a book of inflexible 
rules to be applied alike to all 
cases, but a series of simple talks 
from mother to mother in which 
the general principles which gov- 
ern the baby’s health are made 
clear and ~- with all the facts bear- 
ing on the subject given—how 
they may be applied to the child 
in question. 


Beginning with ‘* Preparation 
Sor Motherhood,” Mrs. Richardson 
tells in a clear and intimate way 
how to solve the many problems of 
babys diet, sleep, clothing, develop- 
ment, habits, etc, Itis areal text 
book for training a mother in her 
duties. 252 pages. Cloth, 75 cents 
net, postage extra, Weight, 20 02. 


THE 


RAGGED- 
TROUSERED 
PHILAN- 
THROPISTS 


By ROBERT TRESSALL 


A novel by a Soctalist house- 
painter. 


Robert Hunter says: 


“T fear thatif I say what I think it 
may appear extravagant; while if I mod- 
erate my words I shall feel that I am 
doing scant justice to what has seemed 
to me the most remarkable human doc- 
ument that has appeared in my time. 


“Tt is a masterpiece of realism. The 
work of a craftsman, it is true, unerring, 
and pitiless in its delineation of men and 
life. Were Zola and Tolstoi living, I am 
sure they would look upon this common 
house-painter with envy, as one whose 
novice hand had outdonethem. Iam 
sure that Gorky and Jack London would 
confess frankly that the work of Robert 
Tressall surpasses theirs, Certainly, 
London’s ‘The Call of the Wild’ cannot 
be as true to life as these ragged philan- 
thropists.”’ 


$1.25 net, 


—— a 
FREDERICK A. STOKES 


COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


Motion 
Pictures 
for the 
Church 


“THE MOVIES” are Amer- 


ica’s most popular recreational 
feature. They are attended 
daily by 17,000,000 people. 
They rival every organization 
which makes an appeal to the 
masses. 


THE CHURCH can utilize 
the “movies” to teach great 
moral and religious truth and 
at the same time answers 
the legitimate desire for rec- 
reation. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH 
that does it first and does it 
best will have the biggest in- 
fluence. 


We are prepared to furnish a 
weekly service, consisting of 
high-grade, carefully censored 
films, provide a first-class ma- 
chine and send an expert 
operator—at so low a cost that 
any church can afford it. We 
will show you how it can be 
done. Our organization is 
composed of experts in the 
various fields of religious, ed- 
ucational, and sociological ac- 
tivities, and their services are 
available to our clients with- 
out additional expense. We 
are now making contracts for 
next fall and winter. 


Write for particulars 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
FILM BUREAU 


(Religious Work Department) 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CHARLES STELZLE, Managing Director 


Offices: 


Chicago, New York and Boston 


The effectiveness of all of these re- 
quirements depends upon the frequency 
of the inspection called for under the 
tenth and we all know that the 50,000 
factories in this state cannot be fre- 
quently visited by 125 inspectors. The 
result is that there is still smoking. 
There are still clippings lying around 
and they are not frequently removed. 
Doors are still locked, and even the pro- 
prietors of the Triangle Waist Company 
have been fined for this offence. Fires 
are occurring right along. 

The last two requirements permit an 
increase of floor occupancy equivalent 
to the stair capacity of the improved es- 
cape and if the fourth requirement is 
complied with, the floor occupancy may 
be still further increased 50 per cent 
notwithstanding the fact that sprinkler 
systems have a record of 5 per cent of 
failures and if one of those exits should 
be cut off by a fire, the others would be 
hopelessly congested. 

Although Chief Kenlon did testify 
that if there had been a sprinkler sys- 
tem in the Asch Building there would 
have been no lives lost, that was merely 
his opinion, and Chief Croker and other 
experts differed from him. If he is to 
be quoted as an authority it should be 
stated that at the same time he testified 
that when a fire breaks out the employes 
“do not wait for sprinklers to act or any- 
thing; they start to go at once.” There 
is no doubt, therefore, on this same 
authority that sprinklers do not increase 
the exit facilities and that if the occu- 
pancy is to be increased on their ac- 
count the exit facilities should be in- 
creased to accommodate it. 

Mr. Shientag says that “if the [pres- 
ent] law limiting the number of occu- 
pants had been in effect at the time of 
the Triangle fire no more than 60 per- 
sons could have been employed on each 
floor [of the Asch Building] under the 
conditions then existing.” I am not in- 
terested in what would have happened 
three years ago if the present law had 
been in effect then. All that is specu- 
lation. What I am interested in is how 
the present law is operating now. We 
do not have to speculate about that, for 
we have facts here on which to base our 
statements. Take the present Asch 
Building, since Mr. Shientag wants to 
use that as an example. At the time 
of the Triangle fire 650 people were oc- 
cupying it. The present law has op- 
erated to the full in it and the owner 
has complied with all the eleven require- 
ments mentioned above, but has not in- 


Che New York 
Schani of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST 220 ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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creased his stairway exit facilities anc 
each of the nine floors above the groun¢ 
has a legal and permitted occupancy o 
140 people. 

Will Mr. Shientag please inform m 
how these 1260 people would get out i 
case of fire by means of the two 36-inc 
wide stairways with as bad winders in | 
them as there ever were anywhere, and + 
one outside fire escape? 4 

This is an example of the legal con- 
gestion of exit facilities I mentioned in — 
detail in Tur Survey interview which 
Mr. Shientag refers to as absurd, but 
which I have described in further detail. 
in a letter direct to the Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission. & 

It is a pity the commission did not 
seize—and put forward with all | 


-strength at its command the division wal 


recommendation I brought to its atten- } 
tion as a remedy for this situation in- 
stead of treating it in a half-hearted 
way, as they were influenced to do by. 
the interests who thought they might be 
affected. I am saving my clients thou-_ 
sands of dollars in rentable area by in- | 
jecting it into their present and future _ 
structures. : 

The Engineering News, acknowledged 
as a technical authority in this country, 
has referred to my recommendation for 
division walls as “by far the most practi- 
cable and meritorious suggestion ever 
made for safeguarding the lives of em-_ 
ployes in the upper stories of factory 
buildings.” 1 

As I have frequently pointed out, fire — 
drills although now compulsory by 
law in these structures cannot work 
in case of fire. By utilizing the division 
wall feature fire drills are unnecessary 
and the occupants of a building, no mat-_ 
ter how high, can reach safety in case 
of a fire within a minute. 4 

If the commission had taken up this 
idea and done with it what the Labor 
Department, the Industrial Board, the 
Fire Department and the Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau are all now trying to do in 
spite of these defective labor laws, New 
York state and city would have been’ 
far in the van of legislation affecting 
the danger to life from fire in our 
crowded buildings. 


H. F. J. Porter — 
New York. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprror: I read Tue Survey as 
regularly and carefully as I read the 
“advance sheets” of the law reports. 

The law is today receiving and as- 
similating—rapidly but none the less 
certainly—an infusion of humanitarian- 
ism and changed social viewpoint. 

The lawyer or judge who reads mere- 
ly the law reports can hardly get an 
adequate perspective as to what is fun- 
damentally taking place in the law. To 
understand what forces are at work and 
what tendencies are clamoring for con- 
crete and constructive expression in law, 
he should read at least THE Survey. 


Witi1amM L. Ransom. 


[Justice, City Court of the City of New 
York.] 


New York. ’ 


Classified Advertisements | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE MAN WHO BELIEVES 
IN HIMSELF AND IN HIS TOWN 


JEWISH Social Worker, Hospital Relief 
or Home Finding Investigator. Also prac- 
tical experience as Matron and Housekeeper 
of an Orphanage or Hospital. References. 
Address 1261, Survey. 


} COMMERCIAL—TOWN DEVELOPMENT photographs the commercial activities of the 
1 Nation and brings them into focus for your ready perception. 
|i Is business bad in your town? ‘Town Development shows why. 
Is business good’ Town Development shows how it can be made far better, 
Marketing, Buying, Transportation, Competition, Commercial Co-operation. 
| ECONOM1IC—Town Development draws the great economic problems of the Nation with a 
| graphic pen so that they stand out before you in clear perspective. 
Is your town stagnant? Town Development suggests the remedy. 
Railroad regulation, Banking legislation, Agricultural development. 
|} CIVIC—Town Development paints the broad scene of civic progress, and spreads across 
| its canvas the wide panorama of the cities of the continent. 
Is your city government wasteful and corrupt; or ionest and efficient? 
Town Deyelopment analyzes the causes of civic waste and civic welfare. 
Commission government, City manager idea, Civic centres, Housing and Town 
Planning, Public Utilities, Good Roads. 
SOCIAL—Town Development flashes the moving picture of our lives; and shows us 
the conditions in which the people of our own towns and country are living. 
Are your people happy and prosperous? If not, why not? Town Development 
can tell you. 
Labor, Minimum wage, 
Health. 


YOUNG MAN, University and School of 
Philanthropy Graduate, with experience as 
head of Charity Organization work, wishes 
similar position or position as executive or 
financial secretary with some Charitable 
Organization. Address 1267, Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, successful worker, good 
linguist, great executive ability, good lec- 
turer, seeks connection. Address 1271, Sur- 
VEY. 

Profit sharing, 


Tenement conditions, Sanitation, Good 


ENGLISHWOMAN of executive ability 
and business training, many years in Amer- 
ica, speaking several languages, holding po- 
sition of Welfare and Employment Secre- 
tary with prominent organization, will be 
disengaged shortly. Address 1272, SurveEy. 


Men of National Reputation and Universal Scope 

Are Frequent Contributors to Town Development 

| Among them are: William Howard Taft, Martin H. Glynn, Charles R. Van Hise, 
John Purroy Mitchell, Paul Otlet of Belgium, Bert Ball, Carol Aronovici, George 
| B. Ford, Munson Havens, Leon C. Marshall, Roland B. Woodward, B. F. Harris, 
George Woodruff, and Henry Bruere. 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT plays no politics; pushes no propaganda. It presents 
the best thought on mooted questions of the day. Its pages are open to all in- 


telligent discussion. 
ABOVE ALL 
TOWN DEVELOPMENT IS INTERESTING 
Regular Price Three Dollars a Year 


Special offer to readers of The Survey until the first of September 
Six issues for One Doilar. Be sure to mention The Survey. 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
118 EAST 28th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


YOUNG woman, executive ability, twelve 
years’ experience every phase social work, 
seeks connection. Highest credentials. 
(Linguist). Address 1273, Survey. 


Twenty-five Cents a Copy 


HELP WANTED 


WOULD some young woman like enter- 
taining work with boys and girls in a 
Fresh Air Home this summer? She must 
love children, be a good disciplinarian, able 
to play for dancing and singing, take long 
walks. State salary desired. Address Mrs. 
Ruth Fuller Field, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Temperature cooler than at the 
Nerth Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Twin Screw S.S.“BERMUDIAN” 
10518 tons displacement 
Cabins de luxe with private bath. Orchestra. 
Electric Fans, wireless telegraph. 

FASTEST, NEWEST AND ONLY STEAMER 
LANDING PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE 
AT THE DOCK IN BERMUDA WITHOUT 
TRANSFER BY TENDER. 


WANTED-—Assistant pastor in Brook- 
lyn Congregational church. An executive 
position with occasional preaching. Salary 
moderate. Address 1274, THE SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Gymnasium Director. Appli- 
cation must contain education, experience, 
salary desired, single or married, age, ref- 
erences and where training was received. 
Only first class men will be considered. 
Applications should be made to Sinai Social 
Center, 4622 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


7? QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles, 
Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June |7 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far famed 
Saguenay River. S.S. ‘“Trinidad’’ from New York, 
} y 4th and 18th, August Ist and 15th. From Quebec 
uly 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
Gen’l Agents, Quebec S, S, Co., Ltd. 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON; 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
or Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


*The National Training School prepares fo1 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


A MINISTER who is short of funds would 
appreciate books on Social Service and back 
numbers of THe Survey. Address Minis- 
ter, Box 181, Parker, Kansas. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 


Are You Going to Boston? !NDEX FOR VOLUME Xxx! 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE a delight 
‘ful place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable. Address MISS CASTINE C. 
SWANSON, Supt. 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


4 


The index for Volume XXXI (October |, 
1913 to March 31, 1914) is ready for mail- 
ing. It is regularly mailed to libraries only- 
Copies will be sent to other subscribers on 
request. 
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